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Cc People 


Sunday, March 5, from Noon to 7:00pm: 


i 

i 

Bring a dish to feed five persons or a $1.50 * 
donation. Entertainment provided by Guitar- {> 
ist/vocalist Beth Ann Hand, Tom Noddy - : 


and the Travelin’ Puppets and much, much 


more... 


Proceeds will go to the legal fund that is 
fueling the defense efforts protecting the live- 
lihood and homes of these people. “Scott 
Creek People” refers to those that were en- 
camped at Scott: Creek Bluff along Hiway 1 
before December 20, 1977. On that date 

* Santa Cruz County Sheriff's deputies, in a 
shameful exercise of might (and dubious 
legality), raided the camp and towed away the 
mobil homes, buses, et al. 

These folks need and deserve all of our 


The Only Old-Fashioned 
Ice Cream in Town 


Nothing Artificial Added’ 
Frozen yogurt, pastries, 
coffee, espresso 
Open 7 days noon-midnight 
Soquel Avenue at Pacific 


PACTORY 


SUPER 
CUTS __ 
426-2335 


10% OFF With THIS COUPON Good Thru 3/31 
738 WATER ST’ SANTA CRUZ 


_Hugo’s Armenian 
Restaurant 


AUTHENTIC ARMENIAN CUISINE 


Meat and Vegetarian 


Lunches Dinners 
Sandwiches 


Entertainment 


Mon - Fri 11-10 
Sat 4-10 a 


2332 Mission St. 423-5536 
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ee. . ws WANT TO TRAVEL? 
yi iN Sa 5. ; . 
‘ pees Were Here Po Handle Al) Your Travel Needs 
* Tnternavonal Charter Flight 
* bural 
* Student [D's 
* Tours 
* Youth Hostel Cards 


AVAILABLE NOW. . . . 
CHARTER FLIGHTS TO 
| EUROPE- which are filling fast. 


BE SURE TO PICK UP YOUR 


FREE :::: 
Student Travel Catalog. 


COME SEE US AT: 


STUDENT TRAVEL SERVICE 
above the whole Earth Resturant : 


Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday 
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AFSCME Explains 
Collective Bargaining 


UCSC Fencing Team Wins 
N. California Championships 


beweuewewwevsuevweuteve +weaeweu 


by David Sackman 

If legislation now before the State Senate 
passes, the University of California may have 
collective bargaining. The Berman Bill— 
AR1091, written by AFSCME and other 
groups, would extend to UC employees the 
same rights to collective bargaining that most 
private sector employees have had since 
1935, that farmworkers have had here since 
1975, and that other State Employees won in 
the last legislative session. What is collective 
bargaining, and what will it mean to UC 
employees, students, and the public? 

Collective bargaining is when workers deal 
with their employer as a group rather than 
individually. Instead of individual workers 
asking for a merit increase or a break every 
two hours, all the workers would present a 
Single list of demands and negotiate for them 
through their union. In other words, the union 
bargains, so you don’t have to beg. 

When workers bargain collectively, their 
Strength becomes more than the sum of the 
parts. The University can’t drown all the 
workers in red tape as they can an individual. 
The success of collective bargaining can be 
seen from the results of other workers who 
have organized. In 1976 workers at Westfoods 
Mushrooms in Soquel organized under the 
United Farm Workers and negotiated their 
first contract. The base rate for the General 
Labor classification, equivalent to our Assis- 
tant I, was raised from $3. an hour to $3.40 an 
hour with automatic increases since then. 
Assistant I still gets only $3., without many 
benefits. Cannery workers in Watsonville 
receive $4.87 plus benefits. Bus Drivers for 
the Santa Cruz Transit District receive more 
than most University classification, certainly 
more than our drivers who have to have the 
same type of license. Why? Because they are 
all in a union and we aren’t. 


Renter’s Insurance Can Protect 


Too often and too late, students find them- 
selves without insurance for their personal 
property. It’s only for parents and other 
people who own their homes. However, rent- 
er’s insurance is available and should be 
considered by those of you owning valuable 
possessions such as stereos, TVs, 10-speed 
bicycles, turquoise jewelry, etc. 

Two general types of insurance coverages 
are available. The first type is the typical plan 
offered by the major insurance companies. 
These policies are designed with the nuclear 
family in mind and provide greater coverage 
at a greater cost to the consumer. These 
policies do not vary much trom company to 
company and can be obtained from the com- 
panies themselves, or through independent 


Does that mean that wages will jump as 
soon as everyone joins the union? Certainly 
not. No union or association can promise you 
anything, except that nothing will happen 


without a union. It is our own unity and 


determination which will bring changes. 
AFSCME can provide a framework for this, 
and back us up with expert negotiators and 


the support of millions of other workers in - 


unions across the nation. 

What will this mean to students? A decent- 
ly paid staff working without overcrowding 
and overloading of work can provide more 
efficient service. The Financial Aid Office, 
for example, has had to serve more students, 
using more complicated forms without any 
increase in staff to handle the extra load, 
although the University could afford to con- 
tract someone to repaint the sign at the 
bottom of campus with real gold for Open 
House. - ; 
Does this mean higher taxes? Not neces- 
sarily. Public employees deserve the same 
rights as workers in the private sector. The 
University is top-heavy with highly paid 
administrators delegating the real work to a 
poorly paid staff. AFSCME is involved in 
lobbying at the state and federal level to shift 
the tax burden on to corporations and high- 
income individuals who evade their taxes. 
AFSCME is also lobbying to transfer money 
from the bloated military budget to meeting 
social needs at home. 

AFSCME Local 1728 is trying to bring 
collective bargaining to UCSC. If you are 
tired of begging and want a union to bargain 
for you, join AFSCME! Come to our next 
meeting on Tuesday, March 7, at 5:15 pm in 
the Charles E. Merrill Room, or call Cheryl 
at 423-0230 (X2814) or David at 335-2575 
(X3171). 


insurance agents. Since most insurance com- - 
panies have serious reservations about selling 
insurance policies to student-group house- 
holds, they will often write individual policies 
for each household member. The usual cov- 
erage requires $6,000 worth of personal be- 
longings and has a $250 deductible at a cost 
to you of about $60 per year. (For those of 
you who are unsure of its definition the term 
“deductible” is best explained by illustration. 
Let's say you have a policy which covers 
$1500 of your personal property with a $25 
deductible. If your $500 guitar is stolen, you 
pay for $25 of the loss—the amount of the 
deductible—and the insurance company pays 
you $475 to replace it.) This first type of 
renter’s insurance also includes coverage for 
personal liability in its base price, e.g., if 


by Holly Heaver-Gibson 

The UCSC fencing team won a series of 
‘impressive victories at the Northern California 
Athletic Conference Fencing Championships 
held at San Jose State University on February 
11 and 12. Competitive events included team 
and individual foil, epee, and sabre. First 
place in the men’s team foil was won by 
George Platt-Stevenson College, Marlowe 
Hood-Stevenson College, and Ted Pryor- 
Stevenson College. First place in men’s indi- 
vidual foil was won by George Platt-Stevenson 


* College. First place in men’s epee was won by 


Joe Carr—Crown College. 

A second place victory was awarded by the 
sabre team composed of Tris Thompson, 
David Gardner, and Scott Englar. Also win- 


At UCSC 


ning a second place judgement was the epee 
team manned by Ted Clark, Joe Carr, and 
Patrick Murray. Third place in men’s indi- 
vidual epee was won by Joe Carr. 

These victories were particularly signifi- 
cant because they were won in competition 
with San Jose State, Stanford, and Berkeley— 
three of the best fencing teams in the nation. 
UCSC coach Charles Selberg was very 
pleased that a fencing team from our purely 
recreational program was able to do so well 
against well-financed teams from schools 
with a more traditional emphasis on athletics. 
On the basis of these results, Selberg antici- 
pates further UCSC victories at the up- 
coming Western Intercollegiate Fencing 
Championships. 


Red Cross Blood Drive 


Did you know that: 

The Santa Cruz County Blood Program 
supplies 61% of the blood nees of County 
residents. This means that County residents 
use 3,123 units not collected here. 

There are about 5,500 people at UCSC 

who could give blood but do not. 
Cancer patients use 25% of all blood col- 
lected, mostly in connection with chemo- 
therapy. Leukemia patients require 52 units 
at a time, and there are 7 new leukemia 
patients discovered every year in Santa Cruz 
County. 

There is no charge to any patient for blood 
supplied by Red Cross, but there is a proc- 
essing fee; Red Cross does notplace- 
essing fee; Red Cross does not require 
replacement of blood used. 


someone visits your house and trips over the 
TV cord and breaks their leg, you will be 
protected from a personal injury lawsuit. 
The second type of renter’s insurance is the 
type specifically designed for students. During 
our research, the Off-Campus Housing staff 
found only one company that provided a 


special plan for student-renters. This policy, | 


offered by National Student Services, Inc., is 
available for students living on-campus and 
off-campus. This policy, like most of those 
mentioned above, provides for protection of 
your personal property against loss or dam- 
age due to theft, smoke, fire, wind, explosion, 
vandalism, and rioting. The difference is that 
the amount of coverage available through 
NSS, Inc., can be a lot less than the other 
renter insurance policies and therefore can be. 


Blood donors can give once every 56 days 
up to five times a year without any harm. The 
process is simple and total time taken away 
from regular activities is less than one hour. 

The donor gives just under a pint at one 
time which is made up in the body within a 
few hours, even while sleeping. 

Blood donors must be between the ages of 
17 and 66; under 18 donors require the Red 
Cross Parental Consent form Signed. All 
must weigh 110 pounds. 

Persons who have had the flu can give 
blood so long as they no longer exhibit any 
symptons. 

Come by the Eastside Fieldhouse 


between 12 and 5 on Friday the 3rd of | 


March to participate in the campus blood 
drive. The blood you give will save a life. 


Valuables 


less expensive. The actual cost will depend 
on the value of your possessions and the level 
of deductible you prefer. Coverage for $1500 
worth of property with a $25 deductible can 
be purchased for $25 per year. More cover- 


age is available at an additional $6.25 per 
year for each additional $500 worth of prop- 
erty over $1500 that you would like to be 
insured. NSS, Inc., has cheaper policies, but. 
these have higher deductibles. 


Further information on renter’s insurnace 
and the National Student Services, Inc.,. 
policy application can be obtained at the Off- 


Campus Housing Office, Room 123 Central 
Services Building, 429-4435. Office hours’ 
are 8-5 on weekdays, lunch hour excepted. 


Wall of Tequila 
to Flood Sun Valley 


On March 25, 1978, the destination ski. 


resort Sun Valley, Idaho will be inundated by 
the tequila drinking, non-stop skiers of the 
Universities of California. This wild celebra- 
tion is the annual All-Cal Spring Carnival, an 
event that few mountain’towns have the 
ability to facilitate. However, Sun Valley 
seems to think that flood damage from the 
torrent of tequila will be minimal, because 
everyone will be on high ground. 

There are twa different price packages, one 
by air and the other by bus. Both wil include 
round-trip. transportation, lift tickets and de- 
luxe lodging. Sign up now at the Campus Box 
Office above the Whole Earth Restaurant 


’ (Ext. 2159). Montezuma Tequila, one of the 


generous sponsors and the Sawtooth 


Mountains are beckoning you to get down in: 


Idaho, March 25—April 2. 


Mexican Student Seeks Asylum 


by Alia Villanueva 
Companero Hector Marroauin Manriquez 
was involved in the Mexican student move- 
ment at the University of Nuevo Leon in 
Monterey. He was one of the people accused 


by the Mexican government of killing a librar- | 


ian at the University. After the police had 
killed one of his friends and tortured others, 
Marroquin fled to the U.S. where he became 
involved in union activities and a member of 
the Socialist Workers Party and the Young 
Socialist Alliance. 

Marroquin was caught by the Border Patrol 
re-entering the U.S. and has been a victim of 
the same policies which treat undocumented 
workers as people without rights. He is asking 
for political asylum and has been granted 
permission to tour the U.S. speaking in his 


own defense. 


His case is an important step in the battle 
against U.S. policies of discriminatory treat- 
ment of refugees and may help to establish a 
precedent of the right to political asylum 


regardless of one’s political views or affilia- 
tions. Come hear Marroquin speak Friday. 
March 3rd at the Charles E. Merrill Lounge 
at noon. In the evening at 8:00 there will be a 
benefit to raise money for his defense at San 
Jose State University, English 132. The 
Latin American song group Lucha y Paz will 
also be performing. 

The San Jose meeting is sponsored by the 
Hector Marroquin Defense Committee and 
in Santa Cruz the meeting is sponsored by the 
Committee and the New American Move- 
ment. 
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by Paul Glickman 

On March 22, 1947, President Harry Truman issued Execu- 
tive Order 9835, establishing the Federal Employee Loyalty 
Program, because “‘subversive elements must be removed from 
the employ of government.” Truman’s order authorized the 
attorney general to draw up a list of “totalitarian, fascist, 
communist or subversive” organizations, because “sympathetic 
association”? with such groups would provide a criterion for 
determining employee loyalty. 

Thus marked the beginning of a period of repression in 
American history commonly referred to as the ‘Witch Hunts.” 
Being a communist, knowing communists, attending meetings 
at which communists were present, or belonging to groups 
which the attorney general deemed “subversive” in his list 
brought one’s loyalty into question. 

Several words and phrases took on new meanings during this 
time. A person could be labeled a ‘‘sympathizer,”’ a “dupe”’ ora 
“fellow traveler,’ depending on the closeness of one’s affil- 
iations with communists. Following Truman’s lead, many 
states soon initiated loyalty programs for teachers and state 
employees. Anti-communist hysteria spread like wildfire. A 
‘quote from Washington Confidential, a best-selling book in 
1951, exemplifies the tenor of the times: ‘‘Where you find an 
intellectual, you will probably find a Red.” In this atmosphere 
of fear and mistrust, people like Joseph McCarthy and Richard 
Nixon rose to positions of political prominence. 

The issuing of Truman’s Loyalty Order unleashed the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. In the next five years, over 
three million Americans underwent loyalty-security checks, 
and over 20,000 “‘full-field investigations’’ were conducted. 
However, this exhaustive amount of probing into the personal 
lives of so many Americans failed to turn up one case of 
espionage or sabotage. 

FULL FIELD INVESTIGATIONS 

If a government employee’s loyalty was not certain, then the 
FBI would conduct a full field investigation to more accurately 
determine the person’s “un-American” tendencies. This in- 
volved sending agents out to interview employers, friends, 
fellow employees—anyone who was willing to talk. A common 
practice was to visit the neighbors of someone under in- 


(From an article in Class War Prisoner, a publication of the 
San Francisco and Santa Cruz IWW) 


Under the amended version of the Freedom of Information 
Act, Americans can request their files and personal records 
from Federal agencies that have conducted surveillance and 
personal investigations on citizens in the US. 

If you took part in anti- Vietnam war demonstrations, belong- 
ed or attended meetings of radical groups, signed petitions or 
put your name on mailing lists, the FBI in all liklihood has a file 
on you. 

We have reproduced here a letter which can serve as a 
guideline for requesting information under the FOIA. The 
request should include your full given name, any aliases you 
might have used (including nicknames) and former names 
(slave names, “maiden,” ‘‘married,”’ etc.). Inclusion of your 
phone number is not absolutely necessary. Most agencies 
require that your request be notarized. This can be done for very 
- little cost at most legal aid or attornies’ offices. Your bank also 
notarizes documents. 

Fees for locating and reproducing files can range from $10. to 
$50. While most agencies do not waive fees, apparently the 
CIA often does so on requests for personal records. 


20th Century Ameri 


COME IN AND TALK 
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a: the FBI Files 
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vestigation and inquire whether the person in question received 
blacks in his/her home, listened to Paul Robeson albums, read 
certain books, supported the un-American activities committees 
and other questions meant to determine “loyalty.” 

To be investigated by the FBI usually meant the loss of one’s 
job and social ostracization. The stigma: attached to being a 
suspected “subversive” was so great that your neighbors 
frequently cut off any relations, kept their children away from 
yours, and generally shunned you, because you might be ‘‘un- 
American.” . 

But that was all twenty-five, thirty years ago. They’re not 
pulling that stuff anymore, right? Wrong. 

A CASE IN POINT 

Santa Cruz activist and 28th Assembly district candidate 
Mike Zaharakis recently received a small part of his FBI files 
under the Freedom of Information Act. He shared these 110 
pages with City on a Hill, and they provide a powerful 
argument that the FBI has been spying on Americans for the 
last thirty years. d 

Zaharakis moved to Santa Cruz in recent years from his 
hometown of Portland, Oregon. He told CHP that he served 
four years in the US Air Force and belonged to the Conservative 
Party—“‘more to the right than republicans.’’ He went on to 
note that the government’s harassment of him is what drove him 
to adopt a radical perspective. 

Throughout the early 70’s, whenever Zaharakis attended any 
kind of anti-war demonstration or meeting, a Special Agent of 
the FBI was present to duly report Zaharakis’ presence. 
However, the quality of the surveillance left quite a bit to be 

“desired, according to Zaharakis. Examining his files he has 
found numerous errors as to dates, organizations’ purposes and 
other details. 

In 1972 Zaharakis worked as a Nursing Aid at the Veterans’ 
Administration Hospital in Portland. As a member of the 
Industrial Workers of the World (IWW), he began organizing 
the workers at the hospital. So, a field investigation just like 
those of the fifties was carried out to determine Zaharakis’ 
loyalty. Former employers, neighbors and acquaintances gave 
statements to the FBI “relative to the character, loyalty and 
associates of” Zaharakis. 


- How You Can Get Your 


Dear Gentleperson: 


This is a request under the freedom of Information Act as amended 
(5 U.S.C. 552). 


l write to request a copy of all files in the files and systems maintained 
by your agency or indexed by your agency under my name and al] documents 
returnable by a search for documents containing my name To assist you 

in your search, | have indicated by social security number and date and 
place of birth below my signature 


As you know, the amended Act provides that 1f some parts of a file are 
exempted from release, that “reasonably segreable” portions shall be 
Provided. I therefore request that, if you determine that some portions 
of the requested information are exempt, you provide me immediately with 
a copy of the remainder of the file 1, of course, reserve my right to 
appeal any such decisions 


If you determine that some or all of the requested information is 
exempt from release, | would appreciate your advising me : to which 
exemptfons You believe cover the information which you aré not releasing 


I am prepared to pay costs specified in your regulations for locating 
the requested files and reproducing them 


As you know, the amended Act permits you to reduce or waive the fees if 
that "is in the public interest because furnishing the information can 

be considered as primarily benefiting the public." I believe that this 

request plainly fits that category and ask you to waive any fees 


If you have any questions regarding this request, please telephone me 
at the above number 


_ As provided for in the amended Act, I will expect to receive a reply 
within ten working days 


SS# 
0.0.8. 
Place of Birth: 


NOTARY Sincerely yours, 


PAID INTERNSHIPS NOW AVAILABLE WITH 
SL AE LEDERER A ERIE R LOBE ARAN EEDA AE SIA EEE ta 
NATIONAL OCEANIC AND ATMOSPHERIC ADMINISTRATION 


YOSEMITE INSTITUTE 


US GEOLOGICAL SURVEY (Personnel, Purchasing) 


AGENCY FOR INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
ee eee 
WITH US. Cooperative Education, 140 Central Services 


One former employer told the FBI, “‘I learned to discern the 
types of people that I regard as undesirable Americans. I regard 
Mike Zaharakis as a person of this type...I observed his ultra 
leftist attitudes.” 

Someone else called him “an erratic, left-wing oriental 
person...often acts like a crazy man...’’ Another statement read: 
“I would describe Zaharakis’ character as a dangerous, disloyal 
activist who is a plotter and a planner who puts on a good front.” 

An interview with one of Zaharakis’ neighbors in Portland 
shows how someone can be smeared by people who simply hold 
a grudge of some kind against them. Zaharakis told CHP that 
the man who gave the following statement was an alcoholic: 

“*Zaharakis is not liked in this neighborhood. Zaharakis has a 
temper... Zaharakis refused to control his dog, that is the barking 
and running loose in the neighborhood...[I called] Animal 
Control, who in turn came out and spoke to Zaharakis con- 
cerning the animal...After this contact by the Animal Control 
individual, Zaharakis made the rounds of all the near neighbors 
Carrying a stick and loudly and angrily, while waving the stick, 
told each one of them that he was going to get even with them...” 

Zaharakis explained that the only thing true about the above 
statement is that someone from Animal Control came to speak 
to him, but they then left him alone when he told them that he 
had no dog. 3 

After the investigation, Zaharakis lost his job at the VA 
Hospital. He moved to a job at a Divorce Center as an intern, 
but an anonymous phone call naming him as a Communist 
resulted in his dismissal from that position. 

Harassment from the FBI resulted in Zaharakis’ first wife 
divorcing him. She would receive letters claiming that Zaharakis 
was sleeping with other women, which were signed ‘‘a friend in 
the movement.” The pressure became so intense that “‘she felt 
she couldn’t stick around anymore,” said Zaharakis. “We don’t 
speak to this day.” 

It is common knowledge.that the FBI and other government 
agencies have been spying on and infiltrating the Left in this 
country since the end of World War II, and even before that 
time. Through the Freedom of Information Act, Americans 
now have an opportunity to learn how much Big Brother has 
been watching them. 


FBI File 


If the agency you are filing with refuses to send you your files, 
send a copy of the appeals letter reproduced here. 


Dear Gentleperson: 


This i8 an appeal pursuant to subsection (a) (6) of the Freedom 
of Information Act (5 U.S.C. 552). 


On » I received a letter from 


of your agency denying my request for information and Indicating that 


an appeal should be directed to you. This letter constitutes that - 
appeal. I am enclosing a copy of my exchange of correspondence with 
your agency so that you can see exactly what files I have requested 
and the insubstantial grounds on which my request has been rejected. 


I trust that upon examination of my request you will conclude 
that the information I have requested 18 not properly covered by 
exemption (b) (1) of the amended Act and will make the information 
promptly available. 


As provided for in the Act, I will expect to recive a reply withis 
20 working days. 


If you are unable to order release of the requested information, 
I intend to initiate a hawsuit to compel its disclosure. 


Yours sincerely, 


cont.on p. 22 
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Defense Dept. Moves into Social Sciences Bldg. 


by Hal Salzman and Adrianne Aron 

The U.S. Department of Defense has awarded a grant of 
$120,000 to Kristina Hooper, Assistant Professor of 
Psychology at UCSC. Like the CIA, which is trying to improve 

- its relations with the University (CHP 2/23), the Department of 
Defense (DOD) has recently announced its intention to 
strengthen its ties to academia. In his budgetary appearance 
before the Senate Subcommittee on Appropriations last year, 
Robert Parker, Director of Defense Research and Engineering, 
spoke of the Department’s desire to rebuild “the traditionally 
strong and mutually supportive relationship between DOD and 
the university community” by giving ‘greater support of 
university research and participation by young faculty and 
students in DOD laboratory activities.” 

From the large grant for Hooper’s ‘mapping project,” the 
University‘ of California receives $25,000 as its cut, and this 
amount, like the initial award, stands to be doubled when 
application for renewal of the grant is made next year. The 
university, for its part in the “mutually supportive relationship” 
among young faculty, students, university, and the Pentagon, 
has supplied space, facilities, and administrative operations to 
the young faculty member and her battery of assistants and 
undergraduates who are participating in the work. The uni- 
versity is also granting academic credit to students carrying out 
this research for the Pentagon. 


Hooper is a specialist in perception whose research will allow _ 


her—according to her grant proposal—‘‘to determine how to 
efficiently convey geographic information to a user so that this 
person knows an area ‘like a native’.”” Hooper’s proposal to the 
Pentagon promises to investigate how a “user” can obtain. 
“information about all levels of an environment,...plan a new 
route between two locations,...guess effectively at the content of 
a building he (sic) has never entered,...and be able to reorient 
after getting lost.”’ Her project employs an elaborate technology 
to assist “‘users”’ in these efforts, including equipment that will 
“navigate and plan effectively in chosen areas,...generate 
movies of routes through areas,...generate overhead bird’s eye 
views and eye level views of areas,...statistical as well as spatial 
and pictorial data,...summaries of areas as well as complete 
representations,...and direct(ing) user’s attention to important 
‘aspects of areas by exaggerations and focusing.”’ It also lays out 
procedures for the “dynamic mapmaker’’ to follow in developing 
these sophisticated computer graphics systems. 


DARPA (Defense Advance Research Projects Agency) is 


the agency within the DOD responsible for this project. 
According to DARPA’’s director, “the Agency’s objective is to 


Faculty Views 


Locate point ‘A’ 


carry advanced programs to feasibility demonstration and then 
transfer them to an appropriate military service.” Thus, the 
question of whether Hooper is doing applied military research is 
clear: DARPA gives financial support only to projects that have 
direct military application. 

In February, 1977, DARPA’s program for Research and 
Development for the following fiscal year became a matter of 
public record. In March of that year Hooper’s application for a 
grant answered DARPA’s appeal for new systems “based on 
advances in computer science, human factors engineering, and 
psychology.” DARPA stated its need for developing “a new 
type of command system cybernetics, principally concerned 


storage and retrieval...;new approahces to information struc- 
turing, e.g., the reordering of information to improve compre 
hension and memory; and ultra-rapid picture/prose presen- 
tational means to dramatically increase information bandwidth 
while improving comprehension and memory.” Hooper was 
uniquely qualified to do this work, having presented a paper at 
an International Conference on Cybernetics and Society, on 
computer graphics and environmental simulation. Her grant 
proposal involves the development of just such a system. 

_ Hooper has promised a final report to the Pentagon, including 
a detailed system for recognizing geographical and architectural 
targets, and a description of techniques needed for the system’s 
use. “If the task is to locate City Hall,” her research proposal 
States, “the presentation will include a number of represen- 
tations of the City Hall and a representation of its location. 
relative to anumber of other elements. If the task is to find all gas 
stations in a town, a map of the area will be shown, all gas 
stations will be located on this map as landmarks, and suggested 
routes will be presented which link these. If the task is to tour 
Stockholm, demographic information will be included, neighbor- 
hoods will be identified and described, typical routes will be 
shown, and important transportation arteries will be delineated. 
If the task is to go from one point.to another, a map will show the 
two locations relative to one another, describe each, and 
describe the reute between them.” These hypothetical civilian 
tasks translate easily into military operations: if the task is to 
locate the Kremlin, find the interconnection of all rice paddies 
in the Mekong Delta, or find your way around Havana, the 
potential application of the research is obvious. 


Hooper is not unaware of this. Her research plan calls for 
tests of ‘‘users’”’ comprehension, as a prediction of their 
performances. Her research proposal states on p. 41: “to 
emulate a ‘native’ in the area subjects should be able to converse 
about an area in a way that would make sense to a native. He 
[sic] should be able to discuss elements of an environment, or 
routes in an environment, in a way that would be indistinguish- 
able from a native. Like a spy, subjects should know the route 
between two locations, and also be able to move along this route 
without any surprises. Conversation with individuals knowl- 
edgeable with specific areas will provide the data for this task.” 


Hooper feels that her research has many civilian applications 
and therefore financing by the Defense Department is justified. 
She will defend her position before the university community in 
public forum on Tuesday, March 7, at 7:30 p.m., in Classroom 
Unit 1. 


Is Military Research Appropriate at UCSC? 


by Sherry Drobner and Bram Fridhandler 
Kristina Hooper, junior faculty member in Psychology, 1s 


conducting research financed by the Department of Defense._ 


Her grant contract indicates that her published results will be 
applied by the US military. In informal telephone interviews, 
comments were solicited from several members of the social 
sciences division on the issue of Defense Department funding 
and Dr. Hooper’s case in particular. 

Barry McLaughlin, chairperson of the Psychology Board, 
was well aware of the military-funded research. When asked 
about Board policy on the ethics of military funding, he said, 
“The Board has never discussed it,”” nor did he “see it coming 
up for discussion — unless students or Kristina brought it up.” 
McLaughlin expressed no personal opinion — “I never really 
thought about it,” he admitted. 

Elliot Aronson, last year’s Psychology Board chairperson, 
observed that “‘a distinction must be made between overt and 
covert research. It it’s above board and people are free to 
publish in regular journals — OK. When it [the research] can 
only be used for the benefit of the agency and is secretive then I 
am opposed.”’ “The fact that this research was funded by 
military interest is irrelevant.” Aronson indicated his belief in 
“individual freedom” of researeh and was not troubled by the 
source of Hooper’s funding. He in fact expressed some surprise 
on being informed of it, in spite of the tact that as chairperson he 
authorized the grant proposal last year. Aronson emphasized 
that the real issue ought to be the nature of the proposal rather 
than the source of the funding. 


M. Brewster Smith, current president of the American 
Psychological Association (APA) and member of the Psychol- 
ogy Board, said that “there is no official APA policy, nor do I 
think there can be one.” ‘“‘The Dept. of Defense has to support 


research.” Smith commented that, while he doesn’t entirely 
trust the Defense Dept., he doesn’t want “to see the country 
totally unilaterally disarmed.” He observed that no source of 
funding is ideal, whether Rockefeller or Ford or military, but 
that the important question to ask is, “How will the research be 
used?’ Smith said that he himself would be “hesitant” to accept 
Defense Dept. funding but is not personally embarrassed in his 
capacity as APA president at the presence of military money in 
his department. 

Robert Adams, Dean of the Division of Social Sciences, said 
that “the University has no policy that discriminates against 
any group or agency” as a source of funding and that the 
Division’s routine review of faculty grant proposals is confined 
mainly to assessing “fiduciary” (financial responsibility) impli- 


‘cations for the University. Content review of proposals is 


incidental and, apart from “‘discouraging”’ secret projects, the 
University seldom if ever raises an objection if the project is 
within the faculty member’s normal field of competence. In the 
case of Hooper’s research, “the project seems very much in line 
with her research in cognitive psychology.’’ For Adams, 
“academic freedom is really the problem.” Review of funding 
sources would be “opening the door to all kinds of problems.” 
He added that, on any given project, ‘“‘my view as an individual 
may be different from by view as a dean....as an officer of an 
institution,” though her offered no personal sentiments on Dr. 
Hooper's research of funding. 2 

In contrast, G. William Domhoff, member of the Psychology 
and Sociology Boards, expressed profound personal misgivings 
about Hooper’s research. In a written statement he said, ‘‘I was 
shocked to learn that this research project would be undertaken 
within the UCSC social science division. Santa Cruz has been 
one of the few campuses that has not been brought into the 


defense establishment apparatus. Since World War II the US 
Defense Department has been used to destroy progressive 
liberation movements all over the world. The Department of 
Defense is not in the business of defending the United States. It 
is in the business of combatting any people that tries to take 
control of its own destiny from the traditional colonialist powers 
and multi-national corporations. Any research for the Depart- 
ment of Defense is research undertaken not for defense, but for 
aggressive offensive maneuvers against subjugated peoples. 
Apparently the disgraceful role of numerous social scientists in 
the Vietnam War has been all but forgotten.” 


Adrianne Casadaban, faculty member in psychology, raised 
equally serious objections. ‘‘Women and minority faculty are 
‘under strong research pressures in order to stay in academia. So 
many people today are asking, ‘Why not take Defense Depart- 
ment research grants?’ While the question is honest, it is! 
important for people to be informed that the implications of a 
positive answer are just as deadly today as in the 60’s during the 
open warfare in Indochina. The Defense Department is not in 
the business of defense of US borders and never has been. It has 
always been an agent to undermine peoples trying to free 
themselves from colonial powers, expecially third world 
women and men. Supporting the Department of Defense by 
doing its research undermines the fight against sexism and 
racism.” 


Faculty and administration opinion on Defense Department 
funding is sharply divided, ranging from indifferent to vigor- 
ously opposed. These differences and the issues behind them 
will be opened up and explored at next Tuesday’s forum, 
‘Psychology and the Pentagon,” to be held at Classroom Unit 
I, 7:30 pm. 
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by Mark Epstein 

Under mounting pressure from farmworkers, consumers, and 
the legislature, a committee of UC Regents held their first 
public hearing Thursday, February 16 concerning agricultural 
mechanization and the role of University-research. 

A group including the United Farmworkers cited figures that 
the 29 existing mechanization projects in the University will 
displace up to 150,000 workers in the next ten years. Some 
5000 workers lost their jobs in the last few years just from the 
U.C. development of the electronic tomato sorter since the 
1976 harvest. Chavez and others asked the Regents to put 


mittee to evaluate the effects mechanization has had on the 
state’s work force, and what existing projects mean to workers’ 
jobs in the future. 


The hearings, held at the Los Angeles Convention Center by 
the Committee on Educational Policy, were the response of the 
Regents to many criticisms they had received, especially 
throughout the last year. In April, during the UC budget. 
hearings in the legislature, conflict of interest charges were’ 
made concerning UC research, especially in agricultural mech- 
anization. Throughout the last ten months, different groups 
have been researching mechanization and the University’s role. 
The California Agrarian Action Project, which brought a 
-presentation here last quarter, has been working out of Davis, 
and travelling around the state with their exhibit. UCSC’s Bill 
Friedland has written on mechanization and “social responsibil- 
ity” for the last few years. 


Near the end of last year, the UF W decided to undertake a 
campaign against mechanization. If the figures cited were 
correct, one-half to one-third of agricultural workers’ jobs 
would be threatened in the next ten years by the existing UC 
research projects. Feeling the urgency of this threat, the UFW 
began a series of four conferences to plan strategy and tactics for 
the campaign. The first was held in San Jose during January and 
was attended by workers and supporters. It was followed by a 
similar meeting in Los Angeles. The others took place in 
Delano and Calexico, Mexico and were only attended by 
workers. The focus decided upon. was to put pressure on the 
University and the legislature to pass laws protecting farm- 
workers from detrimental effects from mechanization. 


The Regent’s hearing began with a keynote speech by James 
B. Kendrick. Kendrick is the president of the UC Agricultural 
colleges and the Agricultural Experiment Stations, which do all 
the research. He stated that there is a problem with the practical 
ability of the University to carry out research on the social 
impact of specific projects. Kendrick said agricultural pro- 
ducers “are caught in a cost/price squeeze” and labor is one 
place to cut back, especially when workers are asking more 
money. He stressed that the existing research is a public service, 
and that the University can’t decide publc policy. 


His 25 minute speech drew a response from Paul Rogers, a 
member of the UC Student Body President Council’s social 
responsibility committee. Rogers criticized the University for 
closing its eyes to the effects of its work and simply serving the 
largest interests. He said that UC “leaves agricultural science 
people with no place to go but business.”” He noted that people 
interested in cooperative farming or organic farming methods 
get an extremely meager, if any, opportunity to pursue their 
interests. These speeches represented an introduction and laid 
il down the basic arguments which would be filled in during the 
next four hours. 


pressure on Governor Brown to set up an independent com- . 
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Ag Mechanization Criticized at Hearing 


After the introduction, committee chairperson DeWitt Higgs 
announced that in a room down the hall bilingual translation 
would be provided for those who want it. The announcement 
was also made in Spanish. A silence of about 10 seconds 
followed and then a Chicano man stood up and shouted, ““You 
can not divide us up! We will stay together!””. At this point the 
crowd, after sitting passively for half an hour, began to express 
their sentiments to the Regents. Soon 800 hands were clapping 
in unison, and cries of Viva Chavez! and Viva la Causa! echoed 
throughout the hall. People sat down after a few minutes and the 
police also settled down. 


As the clapping subsided, Regents chairperson William 
Coblentz, managing partner of the ASA farms (which recently 
-sold a million dollar parcel of tomato land in Yolo County), 
gave a welcome to those attending. “Thank you all very much 
for coming. We are anxious to hear your concerns.” 


Protest at Regent’s Meetin 


Cesar Chavez began the bulk of the program, commending 
the Regents and the University on “‘such a very, very good half 
of a job,” in terms of its tremendous innovations in agricultural 
technology. “The other half,”’ he said, “is to develop programs 
for the workers being displaced (by such innovations).”” Chavez 
said, “farmworkers are very disappointed with the University” 
for its role in mechanization. He also stated the Union’s slogan 
for the campaign, ““Mechanization ought to benefit everyone. 
not just the growers.” After Chavez’ five minutes, much of the 
crowd left after one more series of enthusiastic clapping. 


The remaining fifty people heard speeches which outlined 
(from many different perspectives), both sides of the mech- 
anization issue. On the side for continuing policy as it is, a 
couple of agricultural economists, some researchers, a number 
of different small farmers, and representatives of some rural, 
organizations such as California Women for Agriculture spoke 
to the Regents. The small farmers and others all praised the 
University for the tremendous assistance it provided them, 
citing the problems of competition and rising costs. Almost all 
believed that academic freedom was a big issue and that the 
government or anyone else shouldn’t be able to tell academics 
what to research. In addressing the issue of farmworkers losing 
their jobs, some expressed feelings about the “lack of contri- 
bution that ‘transient’ workers make to rural communities” | 
anyway. Almost all stressed that because any problem of 
unemployment was a societal one, neither they nor the 
University should be held responsible. 
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Speakers for a revised policy included Tom Hayden, who 
pointed to a number of regents in the room who sit on the boards 
of agribusiness corporations. He charged that a report put out 
for the meeting by the agricultural colleges was “puppet 
economics,” solely to serve the big interests. Enrique Valanzuela, 
aide to Assemblyperson Art Torres, spoke of the tremendous 
impact small rises in unemployment have on a community in 
terms of increasing suicide, illness, alcoholism and other 
problems. A farmworker spoke of the progressively dwindling 
number of workers in his area of Napa Valley each year. No 
small farmers spoke for a revised policy. 


Friedland, in a non-adversary position, stated that if aca- 
demic freedom is impinged, it is his freedom that is not honored, 
he charged that the only reason he can do the research he’s 
doing about social impact is because he is not at the agricultural 
colleges, but is in Santa Cruz. He said academic freedom is not 
the issue, though, “‘it is resource allocation.” 

He added that “‘the. agricultural colleges do not give social 
impact a very high priority in the distribution of funds for 
research.’ 


The public hearing, the first of its kind held by the Regents, 
served the function of allowing concerned parties let off steam. 
But it’s not, evident what effect it had on the Regents. The 
debates will surely continue and as the issue draws more public 
attention and resources, more and better ways of looking at the 
problem and developing theactual facts and figures of job loss 
will be found. 


The Fair Political Practices Commission has asked the 
Regents to disclose their financial holdings, looking for a 
conflict of interest in research policy. They refused and have in 
turn sued the Commission. The farmworkers will be trying to 
get some legislation passed ensuring that workers who do get 
displaced have some recourse, such as retraining or a new job, 
instead of joining the unemployment lines. This appears to be 
only the beginning‘of public debate on an issue that affects not 
only the general public but the thousands of farmworkers who 
have already lost their jobs because of UC’s agriculture 
mechanization accomplishments. 


First Annual Photo Contest! 
Has Extended Its Deadline to March 15 


Students, faculty and staff are invited to submit as many entries as they like. Each photo(black and white only) should be 
mounted and should be no larger than 8X10. Winning entries selected by the CHP production and editorial staff will 
appear in a special 4 page pullout section of the Press shortly after the close of the contest. At the close of the contest 
contestants may pick up their photos at the Press office in the Stonehouse at the South Entrance to Campus. 


First Prize: Four Free Passes to the NICKELODEON 
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Harvard’s Answer to CIA Cc Campus Role 


by Scott Forter 

“In addressing the issues of the CIA’s relationship to the 
American academic community the Committee is keenly aware 
that if the CIA is to serve the intelligence needs of the nation, it 
must have unfettered access to the best advice and judgement our 
universities can produce. But this advice and expertise can and 
should be openly sought — and openly given. Suspicion that such 
openness of intellectual encounter and exchange is complemented 


by covert operational exploitation of academics and students can 


only prejudice, if not destroy, the possibility of a full and fruitful 
exchange between the nation’s best minds and the nation’s most 
critical intelligence needs. To put these intellects in the service of 
the nation, trust and confidence must be maintained between our 
intelligence agencies and the academic community. 

“The Committee is disturbed both by the present practice of 
operationally using American academics and by the awareness 
that the restraints on expanding this practice are primarily those 
of sensitivity to the risks of disclosure and not an appreciation of 
dangers to the integrity of the individuals and institutions. 
Nevertheless, the Committee does not recommend a legislative 
prohibition on the operational exploitation of individuals in 
private institutions by the intelligence agencies. The Committee 
views such legislation as both unenforceable and in itself an. 
intrusion on the privacy and integrity of the American academic. 
community. The Committee believes that it is the responsibility of 
private institutions and particularly the American academic 
community to set the professional and ethical standards of its 
members. This report on the nature and extent of covert individual 
relations with the CIA is intended to alert these institutions that 
there is a problem.” 

(from the Final Report of the US Senate Intelligence Committee, 
April 1976) \ 


In May 1976 Harvard University reponded to the challenge of 
the Senate Committee by appointing a committee to study the 
relationships between members of the Harvard community and US 
intelligence agencies. The committee, appointed by Harvard 
President Derek Bek, was composed of Archibald Cox (Harvard 
law professor and former Watergate prosecutor, delivered UC’s 
oral arguments in the Bakke case at the Supreme Court), Henry 
_Rosovsky (Dean of Faculty of Arts and Sciences), Don Price, and 
Daniel Steiner. 

The Harvard Committee began its report by setting out four 


Convictions that underlie their work. Firstly, they recognize that 
“in this era of international tension and difficulties, it is extremely 


important for the United States to have an elfective system of 
foreign intelligence.’’ Secondly, the committee contended that 
research support of universities may be of considerable benefit to 
the work of US intelligence agencies. Thirdly, “The relationship 
between US foreign intelligence agencies and universities must be 
structured in ways that protect the integrity of universities and the 
academic profession, and safequard the freedom and objectivity of 
scholarship.” Finally, the committee concluded by saying that 
while the proposed guidelines specifically refer to the CIA, they 
should apply equally to relationships with the other intelligence 
agencies of the US, i.e. NSA, SDI, DIA. 


With respect to CIA sponsored research, the Harvard committee 
believes there is no reason why Harvard scholars should decline to 
enter otherwise appropriate research just because the CIA is 
funding it. Any contracts would have to comply with Harvard’s 
normal guidelines governing contracts from external sources. For 
instance, a Harvard professor cannot do research that is to be 
classified and whose sponsor cannot be disclosed under the terms of 
the contract. However, UC regulations allow UC professors to do 
classified research (The memo referred to in last week’s article is 
such an example). The Harvard committee suggested that Harvard 
regularly make public, in the Gazette, all contracts with the CIA, 
the subject matter of the research, dollar amount of the contract, 
and the principal investigator. 


The committee’s second area of concern was individual faculty 
consulting with the CIA. As long as the rules governing all outside 
contracting are observed the committee saw no need for further 
regulation. But since confusion might arise over just what services a 
faculty member was providing to the CIA, the committee recom- 


jmended that faculty should report the existence of any CIA 
.arrangements to the president of the University. 


The committee saw no need to limit CIA’s public recruiting 
procedure of sending a campus recruiter since this is both an open 
and visible practice. However, the committee did take issue with 
the CIA’s practice of employing covert recruiters. These recruiters 
are either faculty, administrators and occasionally even students 
themselves. The job of the covert recruiter is to identify students, 
particularly foreign students, who may be likely candidates for 
either CIA employment or for contact on a more informal and 
sporadic basis (trip debriefings). The CIA conducts investigations 
of students ‘‘as potential employees” without their knowledge or 
approval. The Harvard committee recommended that any member 


‘of the campus community that serves as a CIA recruiter should 
register this fact with the campus placement office and the: 


president of the university. Additionally, no member of the 


‘Harvard community should suggest the name of another 
member of the campus community to the CIA, as a potential 


employee or for other purposes, without the prior approval of 


‘the individual whose name is to be forwarded to the CIA. 


The Harvard committee considers the operational use, covert 
intelligence gathering that is, as “clearly an unacceptable intrusion 
into the academic community” and called for an end to all such 
activity. Accordingly, the committee recommended that Harvard 
faculty should not undertake intelligence operations for the CIA. 
The committee did, however, believe that the occasional debriefing 
of academics by the CIA was an acceptable practice, so long as 
such debriefings didn’t ‘lead to implicit understandings between 
the CIA and the individual on the gathering of intelligence.” 

The committee admonished Harvard faculty from lending their 
names to CIA sponsored propaganda. On the covert use of books 
and publishing houses, the Senate Committee says that “Prior to 
1967, the CIA sponsored, subsidized, or produced over 1,000 
books....including translations of Machiavelli's The Prince into 
Swahili...and a competitor to Mao’s little red book, entitled 
Quotations from Chairman Liu.” 

The Harvard Committee denounced the CIA practice of using 
unwitting participants in their operations arguing that “it poses 
dangers to the integrity of the academic community and is a 
violation of the rights of the individual whose services are em- 
ployed.” 

In their final recommendation, the committee suggested that the 
interpretation of the guidelines should be left up to the President’s 
office. The committee did not recommend that any hearing panel or 
oversight committee be established. 

In concluding their report, the Harvard committee contended 
that while the proposed recommendations would make the CIA’s job 
more difficult, the independence and self-respect of the academic 
community are at stake. ‘‘We believe that the potential harm to the 
academic enterprise, and consequently to our society, far out - 
weighs the potential losses that the CIA may suffer.” 

The committee submitted the guidelines on May 12, 1977 and 
Harvard President Bek implemented them on May 3 20, 1977. 

The Harvard guidelines fail to address one major issue, the 
problem of pre-guideline faculty-CIA relationships. The ACLU, in 
there own resolution on this subject, resolved that: “No one should 
retroactively be considered to have violated his or her obligations 
asa teacher or scholar becasue of association with the CIA, overt 
or covert, before the adoption of professional, ethical guidelines by 
the university community. Of course, violation of any pre-existing 
professional norm, such as publication ia one’s name of material 
prepared by the CIA, may be the basis of disciplinary or other 
negative action affecting the individual.” 


COPLEY NEWS SERVICE AND THE CIA 


by Dan Golden 

An international news service, whose articles appear on a 
regular basis in the Santa Cruz Sentinel; has been revealed as 
an intelligence arm of the Central Intelligence Agency and the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. 

An investigative report, authored by Joe Trento and Dave 
Roman and published in Penthouse Magazine (Aug. '77), 
established that the Copley News Service (CNS): 

* “Provided credentials, information, and placement of stories 
for the CIA and the FBI. 

* “Exchanged intelligence information with the CIA for 
‘scoops’ and planted CIA and FBI stories and editorials. 

* “Harbored CIA operatives on the payroll...and fed stories to 
news-service clients at the request of the CIA and the FBI.” 

It was learned that the Copley News Service “was inspired 
by a meeting between President Eisenhower and the late James 
‘S. Copley...for the purpose of supplementing CIA activity.”” 

Reached by telephone, Fred McPherson, Jr., publisher of the 
Santa Cruz Sentinel, acknowledged that the Sentinel sub- 
scribes to the Copley News Service. He stated that he was 
unaware of any Copley—CIA connection. 

“T haven’t been following this CIA thing,” said McPherson. 

Last Sunday’s Sentinel (2-26-78) included 17 CNS stories. 
These ran in the business, travel, and entertainment sections. 
One article in the travel section was entitled ‘‘ Portugal, A Safe 
Place to Visit.’’ The political cartoon on the editorial page was 
also from the Copley News Service. 

Service to Whom? 

The Penthouse report revealed: 

* “That Copley volunteered his newly formed news service as 
‘the eyes and ears’ against ‘the Communist threat in Latin and 
Central America’ for ‘our intelligence services.’ 

* “That [former president] Eisenhower told Copley that ‘your 
favors are appreciated by the country and will be reciprocated 
when possible.’ 

* ‘At subsequent meetings other aides suggested that Copley 
News Service provide credentials for CIA and defense intel- 


ligence agents as ‘cover for our operatives.’ 

“Those meetings and phone calls led to full cooperation 
between Copley and his privately held empire and the US 
Government...” 

CNS recruited many former civilian and military intelligence 
personnel to staff its editorial offices. Captain E. Robert 
Anderson, former Navy intelligency officer, ran Copley’s San 
Diego operation. OSS officer Robert Richards ran the Washington 
bureau for a time. In 1968, General Victor “Brute” Krulak was 
selected as editorial director. General Krulak, one time head of 
liason between the joint chiefs of staff and the intelligence 
services, was an expert in anti-Castro guerrilla activities in the 
early 1960’s for the Kennedy administration. 

The Penthouse reporters had information from “‘very well 
placed CIA sources that no less than 23 CNS employees had 
worked for the CIA simultaneously. The Copley News Service 
was the only [news] organization that the CIA had ‘full 
cooperation with’ for nearly three decades.” 

‘Copley’s first Latin American editor was identified as a CIA 
member. This was David Clement Hellyer. After 10 years of 
OSS and CIA activity, Hellyer joined the CNS in 1953. The 
current Copley Latin American editor, William Giandoni, 
admitted that he had tried to join the CIA in 1950 and fed 
information to the CIA about Cuba in 1961, just before the Bay 
of Pigs invasion. Giandoni is a former psychological warfare 
expert. 

According to the Penthouse report, ‘CNS reporters often 
acted as if they were doing CIA public relations. When the CIA 
decided to overthrow a Latin American government, CNS 
would begin writing unfavorable articles about it... Then articles 
on ‘freedom fights’ and ‘anti-Communist opposition’ would 
appear on the CNS wires. When the coup came, Copley’s 
editorials rejoiced.” 

CNS founder James Copley cultivated Latin American 
journalists and right-wing leaders. One of these was Agustin 
Edwards, publisher of the influential Chilean daily El Mecurio. 
Thanks to Copley, Agustin Edwards got into the good graces of 


Richard Nixon. Copley got Edwards invited to “destabilization” 
planning sessions attended by John Mitchell, Kissinger, and 
other honchos. El Mecurio eventually received over $2 million 
in CIA funds for its help in destroying Allende’s credibility. 


. The Home Front 
CNS has served as a valuable intelligence gethering tool for 
the FBI. Jim Copley listed J. Edgar Hoover as one of his close 
friends. Copley was rewarded by Hoover for his service in the 
way of tips and scoops. In 1964, Copley apparently hired Jim 
Price, the retiring director of the FBI’s San Diego office as a 
“security consultant.’ 
The CNS-FBI relationship furthered Hoover’s program to 
spy on and disrupt civil rights workers, anti-war demonstrators 
and other assorted activists. According to the Penthouse 


article ““(General) Krulak ran a system of intelligence gathering - 


for the FBI...it consisted of...reporters’ words and photographers’. 
pictures that were never published and were forwarded...to 
Hoover’s staff.” Two CNS staffers that worked ¢ on this project 
later aided the Nixon Adminsitration. 

Several CNS photgraphers revealed to Penthouse reporters 
that photo assignments were not made in the conventional 
manner. They were continually asked for blow-ups of the 
photos from demonstrations “‘so that faces could be identified.” 
These were sent by Krulak to the FBI. One photographer 
reportedly resigned rather than turn photos over to the Los 
Angeles Police Department. 


The Santa Cruz Sentinel continues to run CNS stories 
despite these revelations. When the report was first published in 
August 1977, it became a topic of national discussion. The 
New York Times, The Wall Street Journal, The Washington 
Post, and The Boston Globe all carried major stories. All 
major television network news shows ran the story, as did every 
credible newspaper in California’ Reportage ran in Time, 
Newsweek and other magazines. 

The Sentinel did not run the story. 


ELLEN 
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ATTENTION ALL CITY ON A HILL 
‘STAFF MEMBERS 


There will be a general staff meeting on MONDAY, MARCH 13 at 
5300 pm at the City on a Hill Press offices, Stonehouse, UCSC. 


ITEMS ON AGENDA-— Selection of next year’s editorial board/Transition of staff/Budget/ 
General policy questions/Job shop for on-campus groups. 


5 a City On 4 Hill Press ] 


ea | Job Openings 
Advertising Sales Representative — ‘solicit Ads for the Press. Payment by 20% 


commission. 


Production Assistant — Assist Production Manager in layout, proof reading, paste-up, etc. 


Process camera experience helpful but not necessary. We will 


train. Work-study preferred. | 
| irculation Manager — Distribute Newspaper, manage all aspects of circulation, mailings, Work—study preferred. 


| a Appiy At Student employment 307 Applied Sciences Bldg. ae 


| Newman Lecture 
| FR. DANIEL O'HANLEN, S.J. 
(prof. of systematic theology at 


the Jesuit School of Theology in 
Berkeley) 


SPEAKING ON: 


CONTEMPLATION FOR 
EVERYONE: 

THE MESSAGE 
OF THOMAS MERTON 


OFFSET 
SANTA CRUZ , CA. Daily - 4c: PRINTING ES 

: (408)425-1177, Overnight - 3%c 

! 


8% x 14 
Daily - 5c 
Overnight - 4%c 


a Add 1c per copy for bound material 


carlos montoya 


Sunday March 5 8 p.m. 
Santa Cruz Civic Auditorium 


UCSC STUDENT 
DISCOUNT 


$6.75 tickets available for $5.00 

to UC students with i.d. at the 

UCSC Box Office 10-4 Thursday, 10-3 
Friday 


meee ee ee ee ee 


Discount courtesy of Theater Guild and the Committee 


on Arts and Lectures 


Night : ge 


Wednesday March 8 


at 8:00 
Everyone is welcome to come join in the fun 
of amateur night on Wednesday nights. 

Resort work is available in Grand 
Teton National Park at Jackson Lake 
Lodge, Jenny Lake Lodge and Colter 


Judged by the crowds response you can qualify 
Bay village during the summer of 1978 


for a free pitcher of Beer of your choice 
Overall winner receives a complimentary dinner. 

A representative will be in terviewing 
on campus: MARCH 3 


Pick up your application and make your 
interview appointment now at the 
Placement Office. 


GRAND TETON LODGE COMPANY 
Grand Teton National Park, Wyoming 
An Equal Opportunity Employer. 


Happy Hour 7 days a week. 
5 to 7 25¢ a glass 
1.50 a pitcher 


A WARDROBE ON A STUDENT'S BUDGET 
CAN BE EASY WHEN YOU SHOP WITH US. 


KKERKKKKK KEK EK KK K 


TO GO ORDERS WELCOME 


Hours 
Mon-Thurs: 11 AM—10PM_ Fri: 11 AM—11 PM 
Sat:9 AM—11PM Sun: 9 AM—9 PM 


N) . 1230 Mission St. 2292 E. Cliff 


(at the yacht harbor) 


476-4050 


CALL FOR AN APPOINTMENT TO BRING IN 
YOUR CLOTHES FOR CONSIGNMENT. 
WE'RE 1 BLOCK OFF THE MALL. 


423-3486 


A \ oh ters 
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by Tim Jenkins 

For most North American women there is only ne women’s 
holiday in the year; one day out of 365 when women are singled 
out and honored for their enormous contributions to society— 
Mother’s Day. This celebration effectively ignores the cultural, 
political and economic functions women serve within modern 
society; it recognizes women’s role only as defined by the 
nuclear family. 

There is however another, more meaningful women’s holiday 
which most people know nothing about. On Wednesday, March 
8th people from all over the world will be gathering and 
marching in honor of International Women’s Day, a socialist 
working women’s holiday with a proud history of profound 
political significance for women. 

International Women’s Day this year will signify both a 
celebration and a renewed committment to the continuing 
women’s struggle for equality in a society which is seemingly 
bent on a resistance to fundamental social change. 

Scheduled for Santa Cruz is the Third Annual International 
Women’s Day Celebration sponsored jointly by the New 
American Movement and the UCSC Women’s Studies Program. 
This year’s event will include a free spaghetti dinner, poetry, 
music and a talk. The spaghetti dinner will be served at 5:30 
p.m. This will be followed by a talk on the meaning of 
‘International Women’s Day, historically and currently, by 
Marge Frantz. Then Marie Acosta, a local singer/songwriter 
will perform a selection of well-known women’s songs. This will 
be followed by a poetry reading by Claire Braz-Valentine. A 
special treat for this year’s event will be a reading by Tillie 
Olsen (who wrote among other things the widely read book 
“Tell Me A Riddle’’). The festivities will conclude with what 
promises to be an awe-inspiring performance by Kip Harvey, 
‘from Olivia Records. This will happen on Wednesday, March 
8th at the Vets Hall, located at 844 Front Street in Santa Cruz. 
Childcare will be provided. 
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Women here in the United States should be particularly 
interested in this foliday since it commemorates a massive 
demonstration by working women which took place in New 
York City’s Union Square in 1908. This dramatic showdown 
was described by an onlooker as ‘“‘a mightly army rising in the’ 
night and demanding to be heard.”” The demonstration pro- 
tested the sweatshop conditions confronting working women, 
protested the abominable child practices of the period and 
demanded women’s right to vote. From the start International 
Women’s Day has celebrated the hard fought victories of 
women working together to change the political and economic 
conditions shaping their lives. 

March 8th was first declared a working women’s holiday at 
the International Socialist Congress in 1910. Clara Zetkin, a 
leader of the German Socialist Party, was so impressed by the 
heroism of the U.S. women participating in the above-mentioned 
1908 demonstration, that she called upon the Second 
International Congress to proclaim March 8th an international 
working women’s holiday to be celebrated in every country. 

The first official International Women’s Day took place in 
1911. Since that time, feminism has emerged as one of the most 


by Pat Roberto 


Pacific News Service | ioe 
Somewhere comparatively early in their educations, most 


girls decide to abandon studies in mathematics and science. 
The objectives of math and the sciences—comprehension 


and control of the physical world—appear to conflict with” 


definitions of feminity they’ve been taught; parents, counselors, 
and teachers often confirm these fears. As a result, many young 
women severely limit their career options even before reaching 
college. 

Admissions data from the University of California at Berkeley, 


important political traditions.in our society. Women organized 
extensively around a broad array of issues. They’ve mobilized 
and sustained massive efforts in defense of numerous rights 
gained. The gradual acquisition of these rights has in turn 
qualitatively transformed the ‘“‘ American consciousness”. This 
transformation has led to a re-evaluation in the United States of 
almost every aspect of women’s lives. It has brought about 
notable changes in employment, credit practices, education, 
cont. p. 20 


Women Overcome “Math Anxiety” 


for example, reveal that an annual average of 57 percent of 
entering male students—but only eight percent of female 
students—have taken four years of high school math. Since the 
high school math sequence is necessary for 15 of the 20 degree 
programs offered on campus, 92 percent of entering girl 
students have effectively narrowed their options to the tradi- 
tional females fields of education, humanities, and social 
sciences. . 

Not surprisingly, one-third of all women who graduate from 


cont. on p. 20 


JARVIS INITIATIVE LOOMS ON HORIZON 


The following article was contributed by a former UCSC 
student now serving at a sensitive level in State government. 

If you’ve been hearing a lot about the Jarvis-Gann Property 
Tax Initiative which ison the June ballot you’d better get used 
to it because you’re bound to hear a lot more before the final 
vote is in. 

Local governments throughout the state are already warning 
voters that the passage of the initiative would cause financial 
chaos for schools, fire districts, and almost all local services. 
Some are already preparing for the worst—San Diego county 
supervisors have voted to halt several major construction 
projects, school districts in San Jose are planning on massive 
layoffs or complete shutdowns later in the year, and local 


_ governments everywhere are beginning: to target the services 


that would be cut should the initiative pass. Yet no one is willing 
to bet it won’t pass, including Leo McCarthy, the speaker of the 
Assembly who says his mail is running 100-1 in favor of the 


’ proposal. 


Specifically what Proposition 13 on the June ballot calls for is 
reducing property taxes on all property—commercial, rental, 
agricultural and residential—to 1% of its market value. That’s a 
two-thirds cut from the present rate and amounts to $7-8 billion 
statewide. What makes the proposal so frightening to local 
governments is that is does not provide for any new revenues to 
replace those lost to the tax cuts. In fact, it stiffens the 
requirements that must be met in order to levy new taxes.. 

This is exactly what Howard Jarvis, 75, and Paul Gann, 63, 
set out to do when they combined the efforts of the two 
taxpayers’ groups that they head in order to gather 1.5 million 
signatures supporting an initiative they say will stop runaway 
government. Since that is the largest number of signatures ever 
collected for an initiative and three times the number required, 
politicians are running scared and few have publicly opposed it. 

Instead, legislators in Sacramento are hurriedly trying to 
push through legislation that provides property tax relief out of 
the state surplus, rather than local services, in hopes of under- 
cutting support for the Jarvis proposal. In their haste, however, 
they are abandoning proposals that would have eliminated the 
property tax on homes or fundamentally altered it by basing it 
on ability to pay. 

The latter approach was supported by liberal and consumer 
groups throughout the state who last year worked for passage of 
a bill that would have given state rebates to property taxpayers. 
People with low incomes and high taxes would have received 
large rebates while those with high incomes would have 
received little or no rebates. Renters would also have received 
rebates of as much as $300, since it was felt that 17% of rent 


goes towards the landlord’s property tax. But as the bill moved 
toward final passage it was amended several times by mode- 
rates who wanted more relief for middle income people, 
businesses who wanted inventory tax relief, real estate lobbyists 
who watered down a tax on speculators, and the governor, who 
tried to cut the cost of the bill. When it finally reached the 
Senate floor, what once was a 17-page bill had grown to over 
100 pages and conservative Democrats could join with 
Republicans in blocking a bill they called overly complex and 
an attempt at social engineering. When the bill failed and the 
legislature recessed, taxpayers began lining up to sign the 
initiative that would let Sacramento know that the time for 
property tax relief had come. 

When the legislators returned in January it was with a gun to 
their heads. Moderates, backed by the governor, split with 
liberals over the proposal to base taxes on ability to pay and it 
took a Republican-authored bill to mend the fences. 

For the past two years, Sen Behr(R-Tiburon) has tried to get 
his fellow legislators to consider wiping out the property tax on 
homes. Unfortunately, even after the State Supreme Court, in 
the Serrano decision, ruled that the property tax-based school 
finance system was unconstitutional, few were willing to 
consider tampering with revenue local governments had been 
collecting for so long. Only when it looked like the Behr bill was 
their last chance did they begin to look at it seriously. Ironically, 
as soon as they did, they began to alter it. The bill, SB-1, had 
called for ending the tax on homes and replacing it with a 20% 
income tax surcharge (in order to make it more progressive) and 
a 5% tax on home sales (to discourage speculation and to 
provide replacement revenue). 

When liberals became convinced that they could not pass 
their tax proposal they threw their support behind SB-1. That 
still put the bill two votes short of Senate passage and in order to 
win the support of moderate Democrats and the governor, Behr 
was compelled to remove the 20% income tax surcharge. That 
was enough to get the bill out of the Senate, but because he had 
lost the revenue from the income tax surcharge, Behr could only 
reduce property taxes by 50%. When the assembly got the bill, 
they decided the tax on home sales was unfair and they made it a 
tax on the profit realized from the sale of a home. This reduced 
the tax relief to 40% of its present rate. When the real estate 
industry found out that there was to be a tax on profits, 
telegrams, phone calls and realtors from around the state 
arrived in Sacramento and in less than a week that tax was 
eliminated too, bringing property tax relief down to a 30% 
reduction. That, along with a $38 per year hike in the renters’ 
credit, is what makes up the current version of the Assembly’s 


answer to Jarvis. However, the Jarvis approach gives home- 
owners a 60% tax cut and few are confident this bill can stop it. 

Nonetheless, legislators are busy trying to twist enough arms 
to get the two-thirds vote necessary for passage. Surprisingly, 
liberal leaders in the assembly are leading the way. Fearful that 
services statewide will be cut, they are ready to back anything 
that might beat Prop. 13. When a coalition of strong progressive 
groups, including the AFL-CIO, California Tax Reform 
Association, Senior Citizens Congress, State Employees 
Union, Tom Hayden’s Campaign for Economic Democracy, 
Western Center for Law and Poverty (who represented the, 
plaintiffs in the Serrano decision), California Rural Legal: 
Assistance, and an assortment of other consumer, labor and 
public interest groups appeared before the liberal Assembly 
Revenue and Taxation Committee to oppose the bill, Bill 
Lockyer (D-San Leandro), who had supported the “ability to 
pay” approach in 1977, told them that in light of Jarvis, they 
were making themselves irrelevant to the process. The Com- 
mittee liberals then joined in support of the bill with Committee 
Republicans and moderate Democrats in opposition to a bill 
that disregards any attempt at progressive tax reform. 

Thus, if the Behr bill passes, homeowners in the state— 
regardless of income or home value—will see a 30% reduction 
in the taxes on their homes, many of which have doubled in 
value in a few short years. Realtors will find housing activity 
accelerate, having defeated attempts at a speculation tax and 
instead offering a 30% tax break to owners of homes. Renters 
will continue to pay high property taxes hidden in their rent 
checks and with the housing market again heated up most will 
continue to be priced out of homes, a trend that is gradually 
pushing about 50% of California households in to rental. 
property. Of course, if Jarvis passes, the Behr bill will be 
automatically repealed, leaving homeowners, landlords and 
businesses with a 60% property tax cut and start a scramble for 
services that will pit social services against police and fire 
protection, and schools against sewage and road repair. 

In either case the winner is Howard Jarvis. Although some 
call him an ultra-conservative demagogue, he has seized a 
progressive vehicle (the initiative), coupled it with populist 
rhetoric and has rocked the state of California. The least he will 
have accomplished is to have crushed attempts at progressive 
tax reform. The most he can do is put California in a financial 
crisis that would make New York City look healthy, cause 
disruptions in services that may never be replaced, perhaps 
cause the downfall of a governor, and certainly put large sums of 
money in the pockets of the group he represents: the Los 
Angeles Apartment House Owner Association. 
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EDITORIAL _ 


CIA GUIDELINES 


We regret that the Central Intelligence Agency will continue to play 
a role on the nation’s college campuses. Yet, like any other interest 
group from outside the academic world, it must conform to guidelines 
which guarantee that academia will not be manipulated by forces 
potentially dangerous to its freedom. | 


Guidelines on university-CIA relations similar to those adopted by 


Harvard should be established on the campus. These guidelines - 


should include the following concerns— 


1)No member of the UCSC community should assist the CIA in 
obtaining the unwitting services of another member of the UCSC 
community. Nor should any member of the UCSC community report 
to the CIA any information on the political activities of any other 
member of the community. 

2)Research contracts with the CIA or CIA-backed sources should 
be made public in accordance with UC’s normal rules governing 
_ contraction with outside interests. Proposed contracts not conforming 
to those rules should not be accepted. 

3)All CIA recruiting should be done by the CIA through the Career 
Planning office. No member of the community should act as a CIA 
recruiter. | 

4)No member of the community should undertake intelligence 
operations for the CIA. 

5)In dealing with the CIA, members of the UCSC community 
should consider whether their actions are consistent with scholarly 
and professional obligations. 

We urge both the Academic Senate and Chancellor Sinsheimer to 
begin immediately to establish such guidelines. Public hearings should 
be held and student input solicited. Futhermore, students must be 
represented on the committee which draws up the guidelines in their 
final form. 

We recognize that adoption of such guidelines would make it more 
difficult for the CIA to perform certain tasks. This would be no great 
loss to the academic community, however. The independence, self- 
respect and respect of others that we lose by being manipulated by the 
CIA is a danger not only to our own integrity but also to the academic 
freedom that is vital for the preservation of a democratic society. 


AGRICULTURAL MECHANIZATION 


Since its inception, the University of California has played a critical 
role in the development of agriculture in the state. UC received that 
mandate from a series of Congressional acts. The Hatch Act 
stipulated that research “has for its purpose the development and 
improvement of the rural home and rural life,’ and should add ‘“‘to the 
welfare of consumers.” It is clear to us that the university agricultural 
_ departments’ and the Regents’ conception of “improved rural life” and 
_ the “welfare of consumers” is identical to that of the largest growers. It 
is interesting to note that at least six of the Regents have extensive 
agricultural ownings and sit on the boards of directors of corporations 
such as Del Monte,and Crocker National Bank as well as other 
agricultural giants. 

UC policy, illustrated by its research, has directly contributed top 
the loss of thousands of skilled jobs. Workers and their families have 
received no direct compensation or retraining. The existing 29 
projects are expected to lay off over 120,000 workers. Most small 
farmers cannot afford the everrising costs of new equipment. All future 
research on mechanization should include social impact statements 
assessing the effects development-of new projects will have on jobs, 
small farmers, and the environment. We urge all readers to express 
_ support for proposed legilation on this matter, and to attend the UFW 

' presentation on mechanization, March 11, at 7:00pm in the Stevenson 
College dining hall. 
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BAN PEOPLE 
Dear Editor: 

Having been a dog in my past life, I would 
like to propose the following ordinance: Ban 
people from the UCSC campus; they pose a 
great threat to the natural environment. 
Marshall Ruby 
UCSC Student 


-ECCH-O-TOPIA 
Dear Editor: 

The recent flap over restructuring College 
VIII (CHP, 16 February, 1978, p. 5) will 
most likely go unnoticed by the Santa Cruz 
area community and surely there is a vacuum 
of action in dealing with the conflicts between 
boards and colleges. 

Few taxpayers living in the lowlands under 
the omnibus political cannons of UCSC could 
argue with Chancellor Sinsheimer who would 
like to “‘reduce”’ the impacts of the current C8 
focus of social and political thought. 

In the fall of last year I applied to College 
VIII for affiliate status in hopes that con- 
servatism would find a place there in the, 
Euclidean space of social and political theory, 
sharing in the intellectual values found there. 
Even after finding a sponsor in the Provost, I 
now fear the long and silent wait for a reply 
from C8 will be forever. 

Such is the sympathy of the masses. 

Ralph LaPine 
Santa Cruz Director 
County Taxpayers Association 


THANKS 


Dear Editor: 

Regarding Mr. and Mrs. Bob Ford’s anti- 
semitic letter: Thanks so much for another 
excellent example of the Jewish scapegoat 
theory. Couldn’t have done better myself— 
really! (Excluding, perhaps, SS files.) 


Leah Bolotin 


RABBI RESPONDS 
Dear Editor: . 

In accordance with the teaching of the Baal 
Shem Tov, that everything one sees or hears 
is a lesson in the Service of the Creator, I’m 
‘wondering what is the unique lesson provided 
by the letter from Mr. and Mrs. Bob Ford in 
CHP of 2/23. 

The big lie is not a new invention, and its 
appearance now on the American scene is not 
its maiden performance, nor will it stop of its 
own accord. It feeds on the complacency of 
Jews trying to hide from their Judaism, their 
ignorance of what it means to live as a Jew, 
and too busy or too apathetic to stop and 
learn, or even ask. The big lie, and the big 
liars it seems, are most successful when 
assimilation is high—in ancient’ Persia, in 
Golden Age Spain, in pre-WW II Germany, 
or perhaps even in America right now. 

Within the next month, Jews will be cele- 
brating the miracle of Purim; of a Divine 
deliverance of the Jewish people from one of 
the big liars of history, one of the ancestors 
of the big liars of present generations. The 
world has little conscience and a smaller 
memory; accordingly, the Sabbath before 
Purin is set aside as the Sabbath of 
Remembrance, so that the guard is not let 
down. 

The hour is late and the hiding places are 
running out—besides, one can’t really hide 
the obvious. Hopefully, the sting and the 
shock of reading such a letter will motivate 
some positive Jewish living, for as our Sages 


have pointed out, “The deed is the most 


essential.” A return to our source of strength, 
which has never deceived or deserted us. 

Perhaps we as Jews owe the Fords and 
those like them a thank you for letting us know 
how they feel. However, I’d rather be awoken 
in better ways. 


Rabbi Yakov Greenstein 
Senior, College Eight 


FINAL SOLUTION 


Dear Editor: 

In their racist, anti-Semitic diatribe, Mr. 
and Mrs. Bob Ford have offered to use the 
Jews as a scapegoat for the complex problems 
of energy, inflation, and unemployment. In 
1933, Adolph Hitler came to power in Nazi 
Germany under a similar banner—“The Jews 
Are Our Misfortune.” Like Hitler, the Fords 
show themselves incapable of more than the 
most simplistic thinking. They cannot grasp 
that the rising cost of oil is the result of the 
economic interests of the oil producing states, 
not US foreign policy in the Middle East. 
(Canada and Mexico maintain high prices for 
their oil and have little involvement in Middle 


* Eastern politics.) Nor do the Fords perceive 


the problem of Russian adventurism and geo- 
political forces operating in the Arab-Israeli 
conflict. They seem unable to comprehend 
that Zionism is a movement of Jewish national 
self-expression and liberation. Nor do they 
recognize the need of Jews to protect them- 
selves from people who seek and need a 
scapegoat (like the Nazis, who sent 6 million 
Jews to their deaths in gas chambers and in 
shallow graves). 

Racism and anti-Semitism, however, are 
not merely the result of intellectual confusion. 
The need to find a scapegoat arises out of the 
depths of emotional insecurity. In the course 
of blaming others, the anti-Semite reveals his 
own sickness. It is, therefore, not enough to 
denounce the Fords’ letter for distortion of 
the truth. We must also call attention to the 
emotional immaturity and infirmity of indi- 
viduals who write anti-Semitic letters and 
seek to make a scapegoat of the Jews. 

In stating their views, the Fords demon- 
Strate that they lack the elements of moral 
courage and integrity which make the demo- 
cratic system of government possible. Their 
vicious suggestion of quotas and repression 
contradict the American spirit by equality 
and freedom. These ideals, which are exhib- 
ited by Israel (as the only democracy in the 
Middle East) should cause us to applaud her 
rather than attack her. Surrounded by hostile 
neighbors, whose social and political struc- 
ture is at best feudal, Israel provides political 
and economic leadership in the Middle East. 

In the course of western history, anti- 
Semitism has repeatedly arisen in times of 
economic and political instability. Only a 
few decades ago the anti-Semitic and racist 
views expressed in the Fords’ letter found a 
home in Nazi Germany. Genocide—the gas- 
sing, burning, and shooting of over 6 million 
Jews—was the result. As we enter a critical 
period of instability in American life, ugly 
and racist anti-Semitism is beginning once 
again to show its face. We should well con- 
sider that the weak and insecure will once 
again offer their “‘solution’’ to our complex 
problems—The Final Solution. 


Rabbi Richard M. Litvak 
Professor Murray Baumgarten 
Professor Mishael Caspi 
Professor Batia Sharon 


cont. on P- 20 
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OPINIC 


WOMEN AGAINST SEXUAL HARASSMENT 


by Communications Task Force 

Social relationships in a hierarchical society are charac- 
terized, in most cases, by an imbalance of power on one or more 
levels, as certain groups of people consciously or unconsciously 
benefit from the power and privilege to which they have access 
at the expense of other groups. Such imbalances are manifested 
all around us in the interactions of men and women, rich and 
poor, old and young, white and Third World people, and 
employers and employees. In this two—part article, we would 
like to focus on one form of interaction which is rooted in, and in 
turn helps to perpetuate, one or more of these social imbal- 
ances—sexual harassment of women by men—and on a group 
which has formed to confront the realities of sexual harassment 
on this campus: Women Against Sexual Harassment (WASH). 

Sexual harassment has only recently become a more ap- 
proachable topic. As feminist analysis has validated and 
interpreted women’s day-to-day experiences, and concom- 
itantly, women have been sharing these experiences and have 


Santa Cruz Benefit on Saturday 


thereby been encouraged to recognize their common nature, the 
significance of sexual harassment as a shared aspect of wo- 
men’s lives has become increasingly clear. Part of this aware- 
ness has been developed in the course of attempting to define the 
nature of sexual harassment itself—a complex and often 
confusing task still very much in process. 

A recent article in Ms. magazine provided some insights into 
the wide range of women’s experiences which could be de- 
scribed as sexual harassment, as well as to how pervasive such 
experiences are. The article focused particularly on sexual 
harassment in the workplace, such as forced sexual “favors” for 
the boss, lewd remarks, leers, pats and pinches, sexist and anti- 
woman “‘jokes”, and patronizing or hostile put-downs, which 
women are expected to tolerate with a smile. This article 
suggested that any “special” tasks or services that are expected 
of women because they are women, which are not a legitimate 
part of their jobs and which would not be expected of males in 
the same positions, is actually sexual harassment. Secretaries— 


and even female administrators and executives—are often 
expected and required to make and serve coffee, have ever- 
ready plastic smiles, and buy presents for wives, as well as to put 
up with varying degrees of unwelcome sexual attention. The 
article also noted the widespread sexual harassment of women 
students by their male instructors, which is a major concern of 
WASH here at UCSC. 

The key point which distinguishes all forms of sexual 
harassment from what might otherwise be voluntary gestures 
between two people is that the women involved see themselves 
as powerless (to resist or protest). The passivity that women are 
expected to maintain in their relations with men is enforced in 
these cases by the women’s economic and/or emotional vulner- 
ability, which is manipulated by implicit or explicit threats: loss | 
of job or denial of promotion or raise (for working women); 
punishment by loss of love (as in the case of sexual abuse of a 
child); or a bad evaluation or failing grade (for women students). 


cont. p. 18 


WAR REFUGEES FACE POVERTY, DISEASE | 


By Rebecca Reiss 

Increased repression on the part of Rhodesian security forces 
has led thousands of refugees to flee from Zimbabwe (the black 
African name for Rhodesia). Most of these victims of Ian 
Smith’s racist white-minority regime are escaping to refugee 
camps in the neighboring countries of Botswana and 
Mozambique. Botswana government officials have estimated 
that 800 new refugees are arriving each week. These camps 
which are incredibly low on resources have become home for 
the many people who have been suddenly uprooted and driven 
from their land, villages, families and friends. 

Last year-a representative of the Chicago Committee for 
African Liberation visited Doiroi, a camp which currently 
accomodates well over 11,000 refugees. At least 2,000 of 
Doiroi’s residents are survivors of the Nyazonia Camp 
Massacre (August, 1976) in which Rhodesian forces attacked, 
and 640 people were killed. This representative reported that 
‘among the first people I saw in the camp were several young 
women, who had what seemed like involuntary whooping 
hiccups. It (the hiccuping) has occured only in young women or 
older girls; particularly those who recently escaped from 
Rhodesia, and in some cases the survivors of the massacre of 
Nyazonia. In the most severe cases it seems to be complicated 
by partial paralysis. There appears to be no physical origin of 


the symptoms, but speculation is that it may be an hysteric 
reaction to the horror its victims were subjected to before 
leaving their homes.” 

These people have indeed felt the lash of horror. Many 
refugees report that the territory along the Rhodesian borders is 
completely deserted, and that in rural Rhodesian-controlled 
areas blacks are being driven into concentration camps. They 
are forced to abandon what few possessions they might have, 
and are rounded up and taken to “protected villages” that are 
surrounded by barbed wire and firearms. Children tell of 
returning home to find their families in concentration camps and: 
their villages burnt to the ground. One person recounted how a 
number of women in his village had not made it back from the 
fields by the 6 pm curfew time that had been set by the 
governmerit\For their infraction of the curfew law Rhodesian 
secup opened fire on the women, leaving some dead 
and many wounded. 

While Ian Smith’s forces continue to brutally attack mem- 
bers of Zimbabwe’s black majority, he is attempting to impress 
the world with the progress of his ‘‘peaceful’’ internal settle 
ment. This internal settlement, which is being negotiated with 
three black moderates, Ndabaingi Sithole, Chief Chirau, and 
Bishop Muzorewa, has justifiably gone unacknowledged by 
both the Patriotic Front Guerillas (Zimbabwe African) 


National eer and Zimbabwe African People’s Union), and 
the Organization of African Unity. 

Rhodesia is a country of 6 million blacks who are socially, 
politically, and economically dominated by the 260,000 whites. 
The settlement which supposedly calls for black majority rule 
has arranged for 72 of Rhodesia’s parliamentary seats tobe held 
by blacks, and 28 by whites. The catch is that the whites will 
retain veto power, and there will be separate voting rosters. In 
other words, the whité parliamentary representatives will only 
be voted for by the white minority, and in order to pass any 
amendment at least one half of the white representatives will 
have to approve it. Somewhat ironically, Smith refuses to allow 
provisions for blacks to vote for whites on the grounds that they 
might “‘elect a puppet who wouldn’t serve the interests of the 
whites.”’ The settlement also provides for “‘rehabilitation”’ of 
those guerrillas who choose not to join the Rhodesian armed 
forces. 

Up until last week Muzorewa had beer holding out against, 
signing the settlement, but as ZANU member Prosper Tacawera: 
said: ‘‘There have always been those who will sell out the 
aspirations of the people.” 

In the past, the United States and England have acknowl- 
edged the importance of the Patriotic Front and insisted upon 
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Proposed Regulations Threaten Student Rights 


by Deck Hazen 

Campus regulations regarding political and religious activities 
and organizations have been around for a long time; it is only 
recently (last fall) that the administration has sought to revise 
them, perhaps in light of the student activism around Bakke and 
South Africa (et. al.). 

The revisions to the existing policies are not dramatic, but the 
fact that the issue has been brought up at all should indicate that 
the administration is considering their applicability to future 
political situations. 

Perhaps the most upsetting section of the proposed regulations 
is section 30.00—‘‘Campus Emergencies” which states that 
during periods of ** campus emergency” (as determined by the 
chancellor), the chancellor can put into effect any emergency 
regulations necessary to ‘‘meet the emergency”. 

“Disruptive activity” (presumably part of an emergency 
situation) includes ‘obstructing or retraining the passage of 
persons in an exit, enterance, or hallway of any University 
building’ —clearly this would have a dramatic impact in a 
situation such as the sit-in over South Africa (et.al.) for it. 
includes “seizing control of any University building...”’— 
‘*Preventing or attempting to prevent by force or violence or the 
threat of force or violence any assembly authorized by the, 
University’’, etc. 

In response to an “emergency situation”’ (as defined by the 
Chancellor), the Chancellor may put a student, faculty, or staff 
person on “emergency suspension’”’ ““where there is reasonable 
cause to believe the individual has violated any University or 
Campus regulation...’ and that student, faculty, or staff person 
may not “enter any campus or other property of the University 
other than to attend (a) hearing” on the suspension. That 
hearing is to take place “promptly” although no time is 
specified— weeks? months? its all up to the chancellor. 
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The fact that the chancellor did not employ these restrictions 
and penalties during the last sit-in (although ex-chancellor 
threatened to during our protest at his dinner) doesn’t mean he 
won’t in the next—or that some other chancellor could employ 
them more “‘liberally” than this one. In short, students are faced 
with a situation wherein they have no voice in the running of 
their institution, and they can be thrown out of that institution if 
they protest what the institution does by the only means they 
have left—mass action. 

Clearly, the establishment of these regulations poses the 
greatest threat to the poltical rights of students (impacting upon 
all the issues) that students have addressed in the recent past. 

Clearly, the establishment of these regulations poses the 
greatest threat to the political rights of students (impacting upon 
all the issues) that students have addressed in the recent past. 

Last fall, for example, the chancellor of the Davis campus put 
a ‘‘moratorium” on the establishment on new political groups, 
until such time as the regulations could be clarified. The 
chancellor was later required to lift the ‘““moratorium”’ because 
of the wave of student protest it set off, but the implications are 
clear. 

The University reserves the right to govern the “time, place, 
and manner” of free speech, and demands that political and 
religious groups “register’’ with the University before they 
become eligible for university rights and privileges. 

The university reserves the right to make its own judgments 
regarding what constitutes “disruptive behavior’, “threats of 
“lewd, or indecent conduct”. Perhaps 
worse, is the fact that there are no rights of trial—only a judicial 
hearing set up by the chancellor, and governed by adminis- 
trative rules. 

Under normal conditions (or at least the passivity that passes 
for normalcy), these regulations are of only moderate import— 


if everybody minds their own business, then the university has 
no cause to intervene. But in situations such as the one which 
occurred last May, and later in December, the existence of 
sever administrative rules, and the absence for accountability or 
redress, puts students in a very tenuous political situation. 
Particularly if one believes that political protest is generally on 
the increase. 

“Tt is a “Catch-22” situation—you can’t protest the university’s 
social irresponsibilities because of university regulations, and: 
you can’t protest the regulations because the regulations won’t 
allow it (because the university is socially irresponsible). 

The rights students enjoy (the regulations we are now living 
under are the product of the 1960’s when “‘The Kerr Directives” 
liberalizing the older restrictions were issued to quiet the 
savages in Berkeley during the Free Speech Movement) include 
greater “input” through student governments, faculty and 
administrative advisory seats on various campus committees, 
and the institution of the ‘‘open door” policy (the Chancellor’s 
“open office” hours from 2:00 to 4:00 pm on Tuesdays). For 
many years, since the end of the 60’s, these “‘liberalized” 
regulations, and greater “‘input’’ have kept students quiet. It is 
only now that students are beginning to see that for all the liberal 
rhetoric, there was no real change in the rules, and students are 
as powerless as they ever were. 

And it is only now that the administration seeks to re-affirm 
these regulations, and probably as a means of putting socially 
concerned students on notice of their vulnerability. 

As of this date, there are only a few students participating in 
the initial process of commenting on the proposed regulations— 
members of the Radical Caucus (meetings every Sunday at 
noon in student apartments—H-8 in the cul-de-sac nearest 
College V) have attended one system-wide meeting on the 
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Thursday 


KUSP — “Women’s Waves.” Exploration of Motherhood. Sue Charles 
interviewed. 88.9 FM. 

CHICANO BROWSING COLLECTION — Speakers: Assistant 
Professor of History, Pedro Castillo, Vice Chancellor Eugene Cota- 
Robles, and David Heron, University librarian. 3:30 pm, McHenry 
Library, Main Floor. Refreshments will follow. Free. 

KZSC — 88.1 FM. News simulcast from KPFA, 6 pm. 

BEER BREAD AND BAGEL MAKING — Make bread in one hour, 
or bagels in two. This workshop is for those who love to eat hot, homemade 
breads. 7 pm, Crown-Merrill Rec Room. Free. Call X2806 to Sign up., 
LECTURE — Melanie Wirken, director of immigration program for 
Zero Population Growth: “Tilegal Immigration: A Population Perspec- 
tive.” 8 pm, Kresge Town Hall. Free. 

MOVIE — “Pull My Daisy,” and ‘Me and My Brother.” 7:30 pm, 
Oakes 105, Frée. Films being shown in conjuction with Robert Frank 
exhibit of photography and films (1945—1977) in the Sessnon Art 
Gallery, College V. Exhibit runs through March 25. 

MOVIE — “Sometimes A Great Notion,” with Paul Newman. 8 and 
10:15 pm, Stevenson Dining Hall. Stev. stud. 50¢, others $1. 
MEETING — General planning meeting for Students’ Democratic 


Union. All welcome. Discussion of various campus and community - 


political issues. 8 pm, Merrill Room 3. 

MEETING — US-Cuba Friendship Committee. Group principles and 
preparation for El Grupo Moncada. 8 pm, Charles E. Merrill Lounge. 
DANCE THEATER CONCERT — Contemporary dance. Choreo- 
graphers: Marcia Exposito, Ruth Solomon, Byron Wheeler. 8 pm, 
Performing Arts Theater. Reserved seating: $2., $1.50, $1. students and 
senior citizens; $3., $2.50, $2. general. Thru Sun., March 5. 
COLLEGE V COLLEGE NIGHT — Featuring Toulouse Englehardt, 
recording artist and master of the twelve-string guitar. 6:15 pm, College V 
Dining Hall, Free. 

DRAMA — “The Mandrake,” a play (comedy) by Nicolo Machiavelli. 8 
pm, Barn Theater. Students and senior citizens $1.50, general $2. Thru 
March 4, also March 9 - 11. 


Friday 


KUSP — “Roots, Raggae, Rock.” The Odyssey Record Review with 
Dan Hicks ‘It Happened One Bite.”’ 8 pm, 88.9 FM. 

MEETING — Philosophy Club. Cowell Fireside Lounge, Fri., 2:30 pm. 
SPEECH — Hector Marroquin will speak at the Charles E. Merrill 
Lounge at noon. Marroquin was a Mexican student activist and he is 
‘asking for political asylum in the US. He will speak in his own defense. 
$TOP BANKING ON APARTHEID MEETING — |0 am Stevenson 
Fireside Lounge. Up for discussion: Bank leafletting, informational 
forums, and linking up with state and nationwide Strategies. 


CHICANO BROWSING SECTION OPENING — An informal 
ceremony marking the opening of the Chicano Browsing Collection will 
be held Thurs. afternoon March 2 at 3:30 pm on the main floor of the 
McHenry Library. The Thursday afternoon event is open to the public. 
Refreshments will be served following the ceremony. 2 
WHALES AND PORPOISES MEETING — A weekend program 
devoted to whales and porpoises will be given on March 4 and 5 at UCSC 
for people interested in the natural history of these marine mammals, and 
in political controversies over their killing. Slide illustrated lectures will be 
given from 9 am to 3 pm Sat. and Sun. at Thimann Lecture Hall III. Fee is 
$25. or, if taken for credit, $30. For information, phone UCSC Extension: 
at 429-2351. 

COMMUNITY SERVICE PROJECT — Applications for spring 
quarter funding are now available at the Campus Activities Office, above 
the Whole Earth Restaurant. Deadline: 4 pm., March 15. 

NEW LOCATION FOR FIN. AID CHECK DISBURSEMENT — 
All financial aid checks A thru Z for spring quarter will be disbursed from 
the main floor lobby of the Applied Sciences Building on March 30 and 
31, from 9 am to 4 pm. Thereafter, checks can be picked up at the Student 
Loan Collections Office new location in room 203 Appl. Sci. Bldg. 
THE CHANCELLOR IS IN — Open office hours: Tues., 2 to 4 pm, 
Room 292 Central Services. ; 
EXHIBITION AND SALE OF ORIGINAL ART — Thurs., Fri., 
March 23 and 24, 10 am to 4 pm, Baytree Bookstore. An outstanding 
selection of Antique Oriental Woodblock Prints plus original etchings, 
woodcuts, lithographs by contemporary oriental printmakers. 
EDUCATIONAL PLACEMENT FILES WORKSHOP — If you are 
considering an educational career, either as a credentialed teacher or as a 
teacher at a Community College or University, you will need an 
Educational Placement File. Ellie Foster, career advisor, has scheduled 
two workshops to explain how one establishes an educational file: Mon., 
March 6, 3:30 pm, Educational Placement for Graduate Students; Wed., 
March 8, 3 pm, Educational Placement for Credentialed Teachers. Both 
of these workshops will take place at the Career Planning Center, 350 
McHenry Library. For more info, call X2494, 
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FILM — Free Chile Support Group of Santa Cruz will show “Rebellion 
in Patagonia,” an Argentine film classic about working class insurrection 
‘in the 1920’s PLUS “In the Jungle There is Lots to Do,” a short animated 
film by the Experimental Film Group of Uruguay. The films will be 
shown at 7:30 pm at Thimann III. Admission is $1.50 and proceeds will 
go to aid the Chilean Popular Resistance. 

UCSC RED CROSS BLOOD DRIVE — 12 to 5 pm, Eastside 
Fieldhouse. Take some time to save a life. 

MASTER CLASS IN JAZZ DANCE — Taught by Alan Scofield who 
studied jazz dance with Dolores Cayou at SF State, taught modern and 
jazz dance extensively in SF and Washington DC, and is presently 
teaching, choreographing, and performing with SF Dance Theater and 
Moving Co. 12:30 to 2:30 pm, East Field House Dance Studio. $4. If 
interested call Sarah Hauser, 429-4337. 

KZSC — 88.1 FM. News simulcast from KPFA; 6 pm. On KZSC’s 


_ public affairs program, David Cope, new music composer and author of 


New Directions in Music and New Music Notations” will talk about his 
work with Maggie and Kathryn. 7 pm. 

MOVIE — “The Learning Tree,"’ directed by Gordon Parks, starring 
Kyle Johnson and Estelle Evans. 7 and 9:30 pm, Classroom II. $1. 
LECTURE — Karl Yoneda, Communist Party Member, retired: *Issei 
Socialists (First Generation Japanese-American) and the History of the 
LEFT in the Japanese-American Community.” 7 pm, Oakes 105, Free. 
MOVIES — “Rebellion in Patagonia,” Argentine film on labor in the 
1920's; ‘*In the Jungle There is Lots to Do,” a short animated film by the 
Experiment Fiim Group of Uruguay. 7:30 pm, Oakes 105, Free. 
CONCERT — Laszlo Varga and Sylvia Jenkins (all Brahms concert). 8 
pm, Performing Arts Concert Hall. Free. 

CONCERT — University Orchestra and Chorus, directed by Heichiro 
Ohyama and John Hajdu. Music of Vivaldi, Hindemith and the 20th 
century premiere of Jean Gilles (1668 to 1705) motet Diligam te, 
Domine. 8 pm, First Congregational Church, High St. Performance also 
on Friday, March 4 at 3 pm. Free. 

CONCERT — Stevenson Concert Series presents: An evening of 


‘traditional and modern folksongs, performed by Julie Kosterlitz, with 


Geno Frank and Susan Streitwieser. 8 pm, Stevenson Fireside Lounge, 

Free. 

MOVIES — College V All-Night Movie Go-Round with Janey Place. A 

Film Noir extravaganza featuring: ‘‘Lady from Shanghai;”’ **The Naked 

Kiss;” ** Beyond a Reasonable Doubt;”’ ‘On Dangerous Ground.” 8 pmto 

6 am, College V. Dining Hall, Free. 

DANCE — A sock-hop (no shoes on the gym floor). Live-rock-and- 
roll dance-till-you-drop type evening. You can’t beat the price—FREE!. 
8pm, West Gym. 

DANCE — Sadie Hawkins Disco Dance. 9 pm, Merrill Dining Hall, $1. 


Saturday 


KUUMBWA JAZZ EVENT — Roland Young Ensemble. 9 pm, $2.50. 
PARTY — MECHA potluck. 9 pm, Student Music East. 


PERFORMANCE — Teatro De La Tierra Morena presents Noche 


Cultural. Two pieces by El Teatro: “Chincho”’ and “Labor Camp 12”” 


with Los Mejicas Folklorico Group. Also Los Caltecas, Mariachi and 
Folklorico. Fri., March 10, 7:30 pm in the Merrill Dining Hall. Free and 
open to all. Viva la raza c/s. 

COMMUNITY FORUM — To defeat the Briggs Initiative will meet 
Sun., March 5 at the Laurel Street Community Center (Laurel at Center), 
room no. 4, at | pm. This initiative will deny gay school workers the right 
to employment and severely limit the freedom of speech of all school 
employees. _ : 

JOB SEARCH WORKSHOP — Career advisor Rosejoanne 
Cirincione will conduct two job search workshops during the month of 
March. These workshops are scheduled for March 2 and 9 at 9 am in the 
Career Planning Center. 

UCSC SKI CLUB — The Ski Club would like to know what you’ re doing 
‘for Spring Vacation. You could be skiing in Sun Valley, Idaho during the 
infamous All-Call Spring Carnival, March 25 through April 2. This trip 
will provide excellent skiing, many different activities, and a drinking age 
of 19. For more information and reservations please call ext. 2159 or visit 
the Campus Box Office atop the Whole Earth Restaurant. Box Office 
hours: 10 to 4 pm, Mon. thru Thurs., 10 to 3 pm, Fri. 

DEEP SEA FISHING — Fri., March 10. Leave Santa Cruz wharf at 6 
am. Fish with the Stagnaro fleet. Cost $8. Great savings since regular trip 
is $17. License, pole, extra if you don’t have them. Come on down and 
catch a seafood dinner! Sign up in advance at PE Office as space is limited. 


KUSP INTERNATIONAL WOMEN’S DAY PROGRAMS — On 
March 8, KUSP 89 FM will celebrate Internationa! Women’s Day with 
special programming from 7 am to midnight. Regular shows of the day will 
feature live music, interviews, poetry, and history with a focus on women. 
Call 476-2800 for complete schedule, or just tune in. 

DANCE THERAPY — Joanna Harris, from Lone Mountain College, 
will be on campus Fri., March 3, to lead a discussion on dance therapy. 
This event is scheduled for noon. If you are interested in attending, please 
sign up with Diane Walker at the Career Planning Center, X4085. 
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KUSP — “Continental Drift.” Judy Stecher and Hank Bradley squeeze 
into the KUSP studio for some old-timey and traditional fiddle, banjo, 
guitar, mandolin and nasal harmonies. LIVE at 11 am. 88.9 FM. 
HORSEBACK RIDING — Ride the beaches of Half Moon Bay from 
Sea Horse Ranch. Cost includes transportation and 2 hours of riding: $1 2. 
Leave East Field House 10 am, return approx. 3 pm. Reservations at PE 
Office. 

FORUM/MOVIES — “Crisis in Southern Africa.”’ Speakers: Leonard 
Mudavanhu, SANU representative; Selby Semela, Soweto student 
leader; Bill Sutherland, AFSC representative. Films: “Last Grave at 
Dimbaza,” and “Nyazonia Massacre.” 10 am, Laurel Street Community 
Center. Free. 

VEGETARIAN WORKSHOP — Learn vegetarian cooking from 
Carol Teachout, manager of the Whole Earth Restaurant. We supply all 
you need including food. 4 to 6 pm, Whole Earth Restaurant. Free. Sign 
up at PE Office. 

KZSC — 88.1 FM. From the Pacifica Archives: Do Working Girls 
Lead’ a Glamorous Life?” 6 pm. 

MOVIE — “The Seven Percent Solution.” Starring Robert Duvall, Alan 
Arkin, Laurence Olivier, Vanessa Redgrave, Joel Grey. 7 and 9:30 pm. 
Classroom II. $1. 

CONCERT — Quadro Hotteterre, music ensemble from Amsterdam. 
17th and 18th century French, Italian, and English music. 8 pm, Kresge 
Town Hall. Advance tickets: $2. senior citizens; $3. general. At door, $3. 
students and senior citizens; $4. general. 

DANCE — Bands: “Hedzoleh Soundz” (Ghanaian Hi-Life) and “ Afro 
Antillano” (Afro- Cuban drumming and chants) 8 pm, Laurel Street 
Community Center, Laurel and Center Sts. $2.50. A benefit for refugees 
of the war in Southern Africa. 

CONCERT — College V Music Series presents the great jazz pianist 
Denny Zeitlin in an evening of solo improvisations. 8:30 pm, College V 
Dining Hall, Free. 


Sunday 


KUSP — “Down on the Pataphysical Farm.”’ The old Mules Kinner 
plows through the acoustic string band field. Harvest at 4 pm. “Sunday 
Night Special.” Clarene Gatemouth Brown. The KUSP interview plus 
live recording from Santa Cruz, Monterey and: New Orleans. 9 pm. 
MEETING — The Citizens to Defeat the Briggs Initiative will meet at the 
Laurel Community Center (Laurel and Center Streets) in Room 4 at | pm. 
The Briggs Initiative would deny gay school workers the right to 
employment and severely limit the freedom of speech of all school 
employees. The CUDBI encourages everyone interested to attend. 
BENEFIT DINNER — For Community Education Centre, 530 S 
Branciforte St. Open to registration for frée summer activities. 4 to 6 pm 
Donations: $2. Food, Slides, School goals. 

CONCERT/RECITAL — Henry Spiller. Senior recital. Medieval. 
Jarosho (Vera Cruz), and modern harps. | pm, Performing Arts Concert 


CREDIT BY PETITION — March 17 is the last day to file a petition for 
winter quarter. Forms are available at the Registrar's Office. There is a 
$5. fee. 

PSYCHOLOGY PRE-ENROLLMENT FOR SPRING COURSES 
— Please note the preenrollment schedule in front. of the Spring 
Schedule of Classes for the following Psychology \courses: ychology 
139 (Fieldwork in Childhood Psycho pathology), ch. 140 (Autism), 
Psych. 166 (Alternate Views of Deviant Behavior), and Psychology !8! 
(Human Ethology Laboratory). The schedule is also posted at the 
Psychology Board Office, fourth floor of the Soé. Sci. Bldg. 
MERRILL WORLD STUDIES TABLE — Leonard Mudauanhu. 
representative of the Zimbabwe African National Union will speak on the 
nature of the strug le in Zimbabwe (Rhodesia). Thurs., March 2, 5:30 pm 
at the World Studies Table, Merrill Baobab Lounge. 1/2 price mea! 
tickets available for Merrill students. 

‘MARGARET MAC CURTAIN — Author of “Women in Irish Society” 
and faculty member of University College, Dublin, Ireland will speak at 
the College Five Fireside Lounge on Tues., March 7 at 4 pm. Margaret 
has edited and published an 1! volume “History of Ireland” and 1s 
currently a visiting professor at University of Kansas. A wine and cheese 
reception will follow the discussion. All are cordially invited. Sponsored 
by College Five and the Women’s Re-Entry Program. 

SADIE HAWKINS DISCO DANCE — The Multi-Cultural dorm «i! 
Merrill College, Black Student Alliance, and the People of Biaspora are 
sponsoring a benefit “Sadie Hawkins Disco Dance,” on Fri., March 3 
from 9 pm to | am in the Merrill College Dining Hall. Admission is $! 
Refreshments will be provided. The proceeds will go into the Mult: 
Cultural Dorm Fund. Its purpose is to aid needy students who plan on 
going on field studies while attending UCSC. 

SPRING QUARTER REGISTRATION — Continuing ‘students 
Register for spring quarter by March 10. Packets and schedules of classes 
are available now; undergraduates at your college office; graduate 
students at the Graduate Division Office. Return your packet, with fees. to 
the Cashier's Office. A $10. late fee will be assessed if your packet is filed 
or postmarked after March 10. 
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Hall, Free. 

GALA FIELD TRIP — The Gay and Lesbian Alliance goes to Ano 
Nuevo State Reserve. Meet 1:45 pm at Barn Theater for rides. Cars are 
still needed. Be dressed for cold, wet weather. First 20 people only. More 
info call GALA Library, X2468. All lesbians and gay men welcome. 
CONCERT — Crown Chamber Players: Heiichiro Ohyama, viola; guest 
artists: Brian Hanly, violin; David Tomatz, cello, Werner Rose, piano. 
2:30 pm, Crown Dining Hall, Free. 

KZSC — 88.1 FM. Paul and Jeff bring it to you with Sportsrap. 6 pm. 
MOVIE — “Shoot the Piano Player,” directed by Francois Truffut. A 
film of ,early-modern French cinema. 7 and 9:30 pm, Classroom II, $1. 
MEETING/DISCUSSION — “Child-Raising and Gay People.” Dis- 
cussion on gay parents and child raising. Particular focus on lesbian 
mothers, child custody, etc. All welcome. 7 pm, Charles E. Merrill 
Lounge. Free. 

CONCERT — UCSC Brass Ensemble. Concert of brass music. 8 pm, 
Performing Arts Concert Hall, Free. 


Monday 


KUSP — “Wireless News.” Local and pertinent news from our tireless 
newshound, Dave Hack. 3:45 pm. 88.9 FM. 

LECTURE — Feminist Pjsychology: An Answer to Freud.” A panel of 
three feminist therapists in private practice in Santa Cruz County will 
discuss the phases of women’s lives as they have been seen by psycholog- 
ists in the past and as they are now being see. Panel: Jacqueline Christeve, 
Lauren Crux, Claire Delano. 2:30 pm, Rm. 212 Soc. Sci. Free. 
READING — College V Faculty Reading. Tilly Shaw and Joe Barber 
read Yeats. 5 pm, College V. Fireside Lounge, Free. 
INTER-TRIBAL STUDENT ALLIANCE — General meeting. 5 pm, 
Kresge Rainbow Room. 

SCIENCE TABLE — Robert Coe, Associate Professor of Earth 
Sciences, UCSC: “Studies of the Ancient Magnetic Field and Its 
Applications.”’ 5:45 pm, Merrill Snack Bar. 

KZSC — 88.1 FM. News simulcast from KPFA; 6 pm. The Women’s 
Radio Collective bring you Musica Latina; 8 pm. 

MOVIE —.“Nashville,” starring Ronee Blakely, Lily Tomlin, Henry 
Gibson, Keith Carradine, Geraldine Chaplin, Karen Black, and many 
others; directed by Robert Altman. 7 and 10:00 pm. Classroom II, $1. 
MEETING/BIBLE STUDY — On “Being a Servant.” Inter-Varsity 
Christian Fellowship. 8 pm, Health Center Library. 

LECTURE — Mark Mericle, station manager at WYSO, an alternative 
radio station, Yellow Spring, Ohio: Culture and People’s Media.” 8 pm 
Charles E. Merrill Lounge, Free. 


Tuesday 


BIOLOGY SEMINAR — Raymond Valentine, UC Davis: ‘‘Genetic 
Engineering of Nitrogen Fixation.” 4 pm, Thimann Lecture Hall I. Free. 


UC EXTENSION CONFERENCES — Sex Differences Conferences: 
Cognition and the Brain. A research-oriented program will be presented 
March 9 and 10 in San Francisco. Cost: $65. Credit available. 16 
internationally known experts. Another conference emphasizing lay 
group participation and consisting of 7 presentations will especially 
interest counselors and teachers. It will be held in the UC Berkeley 
Wheeler Auditorium March I | and 12. Cost: $30. non-credit, $45. credit. 
Both conferences are sponsored by the UC Berkeley Extension. For into 


d ti Il (415) 642-1061. a 
COME SAVE POG NIP’ — Citizen’s group meeting. Thurs., March 9, 


7:30 pm in rooms G and H, Civic Auditorium. 

OAXACA SEMINAR — Attention Anthropology, Art, Environmental 
Studies, History, Latin American Studies Students: Alison Odell, of the 
Center for Developmental Teaching in Berkeley, will be on campus on 
Thurs., March 9, at 4 pm in 102 Merrill to give a slide show and 
informational session on the Oaxaca seminar, a |4-week field study 
program in Oaxaca, Mexico. Informational flyers are available from 
Sharon Baez in the Merrill College Office. Sponsored by the Latin 
American Studies Committee and the Merrill Field Program. 

FORUM — ¥Psvchologv and the Pentagon.” Discussion of Defense 
Department research on campus. Tues. Mar. 7 at 7:30 pm, Classroom I. 
FIELDWORK APPLICATIONS — Applications are now due for the 
Extramural Education and Community Services Program for spring 
quarter fieldwork. Placements are in low income communities in Norther 
California, South Carolina and North Carolina. Experiences can be in 
education for “alternative” students, health care, farm projects, child care 
(early childhood education) or tutorial work. The communities have 
black, Chicano and white populations. If you have taken Cowell or Oakes 
104, “Community Action and Social Change,” or have analagous 
experiences, you are eligible to apply. Applications are available in Room 
206 Oakes, and are due March 10. For more info, come by or call ext. 
2933. 


SHAKESPEARE COMPANY PERFORMANCE — “Cleopatra” 
Opens in S ta Cruz at the UCSC Performing Arts Theatre March 9, 10, 
11, 12, at 8 pm. This company was formed by UCSC students last year!!! 


‘ KZSC — 88.1 FM. News simulcast from KPFA. 6 pm. 
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LECTURE — College V. Series, Issues in Contemporary Society 
presents: Margaret MacCurtain speaking on “Feminism in Ireland.” 4 
pm, College V. Fireside Lounge. Free. 

WHOLE EARTH SEMINAR — Herb Shaw, US Geological Survey: 
“Mechanisms of Magma Ascent and Coupling with Tectonic Stress 
Field.’ 4 pm, College V Fireside Lounge. Free. 

MEETING — ASCME-CUCE Local 1728, AFL-CIO. General meet- 
ing for all members and interested university employees. Refreshments. 
5:15 pm, Charles E. Merrill Lounge. 


GALA PLANNING MEETING — All lesbians and gay men are 
welcome to come and help plan GALA’’s future activities. Discussion on 
directions of GALA. 7 pm, Charles E. Merrill Lounge. 

MOVIES — “Night and the City,” directed by Jules Dassin, starring 
Richard Widmark, Gene Tierney; “The Big Heat,” directed by Fritz 
Lang, starring Glenn Ford, Gloria Grahama, Lee Marvin. 7:30 pm, 
Classroom II, $1. 

FORUM — “Psychology and the Pentagon.” Discussion of UCSC 
professor Kristina Hooper's applied research for the military. 7:30 pm, 


Classroom I, Free 


Wednesday 


KUSP — “International Women’s Day.”’ Special focus on women all day 
with interviews, remote broadcasts, reading, etc. 7 amon 88.9 FM. 
LECTURE/LUNCHEON — Gary Lease, UCSC associate professor 
of religious studies, acting provost of Kresge College: “Is There a Role for 
Religion in a Human Future?’ 11:30 am, Dream Inn. Reservations 
required in advance by calling 429-2530. $5. payable at the door. 
MOLECULAR BIOLOGY SEMINAR — K. van Holde, Professor of 
Biology, Oregon State University: “Subunit Structure of Chromatin.” 4 
pm, Classroom I, Free. 

INTERNATIONAL WOMEN’S DAY CELEBRATION — Dinner 
and Cultural Event. Speaker: Marge Frantz; Readings by Claire Braz- 
Valentine and Tillie Olsen. Music by Marie Acosta and Kip Harvey from. 
Olivia Records. 5:30 pm, Vet’s Hall, 844 Front Street. Free. 

KZSC — 88.1 FM. News simulcast from KPFA. 6 pm. . 

MOVIE — “Forbidden Planet.” Fifties science fiction film featuring 
Robby the Robot. 7 and 9:30 pm, Kresge Town Hall. Kresge stud. 50¢, 
others, 75¢. , 

MOVIES — ‘Song for Dead Warriors,” background to Wounded Knee; 
“Bush Mama,” feature film of the growing consciousness of a black 
woman on welfare; ‘“‘Nosotros Venceremos,”’ a film poem on farm 
workers. 7:30 pm, Oakes 105. Free. 

UNIVERSITY CHRISTIAN WORSHIP SERVICES — Meditation 
by Reb. Thomas Carr, First Presbyterian Church, Santa Cruz. Students,’ 
faculty, and staff from all denominations are invited to attend. Campus 
ministry staff and select faculty members will be preachers. Christian 
Student organizations will help plan services. 7:30 pm, Health Center 


Library. 
n fin 


CONTEST — $3,500,$2,500,$2,000 — to be awarded to the three top 
“essayists by Friends of Animals, Inc. The Regina Frankenberg Scholar- 
ship contest is aimed at fostering interest in, changing the relationship 
between humans and other life forms. Awards will be given to students 
who present the three best essays incorporating animal rights principles in 
support of a Federal legislative campaign. The subject of the essay is, 
“Why should Congress, on behalf of the people, the animals and the 
environment, ban the leg-hold trap?” For further information and entry 
form, please write: Friends of Animals, Scholarship Committee, | 1 West 
60th Street, New York, NY, 10023. 

COMMUNITY MURALS — Course offered by Cabrillo College 
. Community Services, focusing upon murals responsive to their surround- 
ings and to Community needs, and involving the Community in mural 
design and implementation. Topics included in the course: Community 
murals around the US and Canada, mural design, methods of community 
involvement, methods of implementation and funding. Students will 
design their own mural proposals for sites in Santa Cruz County. Limited 
enrollment, thursday evenings, 7 to 9 pm. Call Jeff Oberdorfer at 423- 
5056 for more information. Fee: $20. 

STUDY TOURS — Asia, England, India, Kashmir and Ladakh trips 
will be offered by University of California Extension, Santa Cruz this 
coming summer. For details, contact UC Extension on campus at X2461. 


SPEtCH — Dr. James McClendon, Professor of Theology, CDSP and 
Graduate Theological Union, Berkeley, speaking on “Revitalizing The- 
ology Through Life Story.” Sponsored by University Religious Council. 
Friday, March 3, 4 pm in the Charles E. Merrill Room. 

WANTED — Student for general office work, part time, 5 to 10 hours per 
week. Work study grant — 426-6242. 

ENVIRONMENTAL STUDIES BOARD MEETING — At the next 
Environmental Studies Board meeting, on Wed., March 8, at 11:30 amin 
Social Sciences, Room 317, the question of whether or not honors should 
be given to graduating ES students this year is to be discussed. All 
interested persons are invited to attend and express their opinions. ES 
seniors, planning to graduate this spring, are particularly encouraged to 
participate in this decision. 
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CONCERT/RECITAI — Baird Miller, guitarist. Contemporary jazz 
styles in original compositions. 8 pm, Performing Arts Concert Hall, 
Free. 

STRESS REDUCTION CLINIC — A method used for relaxing 
hyperactive children will be taught for your own relaxation and muscle 
tension reduction. 8 pm, Charles E. Merrill Lounge, Free. 


Thursday 


ROUND TABLE DISCUSSION/LUNCHEON — Fred Reif, Pro- 
fessor of Physics and Director, Program of Research in Teaching Science, 
UC Berkeley: “Intellectual Challenges in Modern Education.” 12 noon, 
College V Served Dining Room. Free. Teaching and Counseling staff 
only. Advance reservations to Lee Jones. 4380/2814. 

MEDIA COUNCIL MEETING — 1:30 pm, Academic Senate Confer- 
ence Room. 

COLLOQUIUM — Fred Reif, Professor of Physics and Director, 
Program of Research in Teaching Science: “ Understanding and Teaching 
Problem Solving Skills in Physics.” 4 pm, Room 221 Nat. Sci. II. 
HARPSICHORD CONCERT — Tim Read, well-knowh harpsichord- 
ist from New York City. 7 pm, Cowell Dining Hall, Free. 

MOVIES — “Conversation in Vermont;” “Life Raft Earth;” “About 
Me: A Musical Film AboutLife in New York City.” 7:30 pm, Oakes 105. 


Free. Films being shown in conjunction with Robert Frank exhibit of . 


photography and films. 


* LECTURE — Norma Chinchilla, professor of comparative culture, UC 


Irvine: “The Impact of Industrialization ‘on ‘Women’s Work’ in Latin 
America.” 8 pm, Kresge Town Hall, Free. 

MOVIE — “Rules of the Game,” with Jean Renoir. 8 and 10:15 pm, 
Stevenson dining hall. Stev. stud. $.50, others $1. ; 

MEETING — General plannirig meeting for Students’ Democratic 
Union. Discussion of various campus and community political issues. All 
welcome. 8 pm, Crown-Merrill Rec. Room. 

DRAMA — Two one-act plays: “The Zoo Story,” and ‘The American 


- Dream,” written by Edward Albee. A student-directed production by 


Gary Canier. 8:30 pm, Crown Dining Hall. Crown stud. $1., general, 
$1.50. Thru March 12. On the 12th, 2:30 pm only. 


LECTURE AND DEMONSTRATION — “The Movement Principles 
of A. M. Alexander. To be led by Don Weed, who has studied 
Alexander’s discoveries intensively for seven years with Marjorie 
Barstow and Frank Pierce Jones. Three presentations. Good Fruit Co,. 
Fri. March 3 from 6 to 7:30 pm, $1. Center for the Inner Arts, Fri., March 
3 from 8:30 to 10:00 pm, free. School of Movement Arts, Sat., March 4th, 
7 to 9 pm, free. 

'TO. ALL STUDENTS — Students interested in applying to the 
Environmental Studies Major, Natural History Pathway, and Public 
Values and Institutions Pathway for Fall Quarter must have their 
application completed and handed in to the Environmental Studies Office 
by 5 pm on Thurs., April 20. No late applications will be accepted. For 
application information, please contact the Environmental Studies Office, 
X2104 Room 317, Social Science Bldg. 

JUNIOR RESIDENTIAL FELLOWSHIPS — Stevenson College: 
invites applications from qualified registered graduate students for Junior 
Residential Fellowships for the academic year 78-79. A Junior Resident- 
ial Fellow will hold the University title of Teaching Fellow. Applications’ 
should include a fairly full statement about the kind of course which the 
applicant would wish to offer, as well as the normal personal and academic 
details, and at least two letters of support from UCSC faculty members. 
Shortlisted candidates will be interviewed by a committee appointed by 
the Provost. Applications should be filed at the office of the Provost not 
(later than Monday, April 3. More information concerning duties can be 
obtained at the Provost office. 

WORKSHOP — The Resource Center for Nonviolence in Santa Cruz is 
hosting an overnight workshop on ‘Personal Story and Nonviolence” on 
March 3 and 4. The workshop will be lead by James Wm. McClendon 
‘professor of theological ethics at the Church Divinity School of the Pacific 
and Graduate Theological Union in Berkeley and author of Biography as 
Theology. The workshop wilt begin 7:30 Friday evening and run through 
Sat. afternoon at the Resource Center for Nonviolence in Santa Cruz. A 
Suggested donation of $6. to$15. is asked and scholarship help is 
available. Preregistration is requested. Contact 408 423-1626 or POB 
:2324, Santa Cruz. 
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by Mary Fitzpatrick 
If you’ve ever strolled through the studio 
corridor at Performing Arts, you’ve probably’ 


, heard drums, piano, and the strident voice of 


ateacher counting the steps of the dancers ina 
warm, unfurnished classroom. And if you’ve 
ever looked into this sweatshop you’ve seen 
the concentrated faces of men and women 
doing something rather abstract—following 
measures—with their bodies.. Interesting as 
it may be, training pales next to the bright 
lights of performance, and this weekend the. 
Board of Studies in Theatre Arts is offering 
everyone the opportunity to witness the stun- 
ning results of ‘‘one, two, three, step. leap, 
step, leap...” The Winter Dance Concert 
opens tonight, March 2, and runs through 
Sunday, March 5, at 8 pm, in the Performing 
Arts Theatre.:Faculty members Ruth Solomon, 
Byron Wheeler, and Marcia Esposito have 
choreographed the five pieces in which they 
perform alongside their students, 

Ms. Solomon, founder of the Dance De- 
partment at UCSC, offers “Repose of Rivers” — 
choreography for ten dancers inspired by two 
poems by Hart Crane (as was John Eaton’s 


‘ soundtrack). She will also perform her duet, 
* “Talking Will Be at a Minimum,” with stu- 


dent Merle Matsunaga. The soundtrack for 
this piece was constructed by Carl Fravel 


|: from sparse electronic sounds and abstracted 


x 


\ 
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excerpts from two columns by local journalist 
Wally Trabing. The voices of acting instruc- 
tors John Achorn, Kay Carney, and John 
Hellweg appear on this tape. Ruth Solomon 
claims that ‘‘the physical pain is minimal 
compared to the psychic pain induced by 
dancing, induced by having to face your own 
limitations daily. This never goes away.”’ She 
finds the multi-media atmosphere of the uni- 
versity preferable to working in an isolated 
studio and utilizes this conflux of talent to the 
enrichment of her own work. 

Byron Wheeler has taught at UCSC since 
1972 and also has two pieces of choreogra- 
phy featured in this weekend’s production. 
“Through Morning Glory” utilizes eight 
dancers in three sections and the music of 
Handel. Mr. Wheeler comments that ‘the 


lyrical movement of this dance, and the spirit 


it evokes, is a new genre of music for me.”’ His 
second dance, a quartet for men, is accom- 
panied by music faculty member Joe Sekon’s 
composition: “electronic and percussive, with 
a driving pulse.”’ Wheeler describes this dance 
as “‘creatural, with a sense of ritual that 
explores primordial images and relation- 
ships.” Dave Erickson has designed a special 
lighting machine for this dance which will 
operate like a computer, cued by the music— 
that is, without fixed patterns. It is similar to 


Jazz Pianist Denny Zeitlin 
at College Five 


The College V Music Series, which brings 


“ talented artists from the Bay Area to Santa 


Cruz, presents the renowned Denny Zeitlin 
in a rare solo piano concert at College V’s 
Dining Hall, 8:30 pm, March 4. Mr. Zeitlin, 
who has recorded several albums for Columbia 
in the mid and late 60’s, is a frequent per- 
former at the Newport and Monterey Jazz 
Festivals. A first place winner of the Down- 
beat International Jazz Critics Poll, Mr. 
Zeitlin (actually Dr. Zeitlin, since he’s a 
practicing psychiatrist in Marin and on the 
faculty of the University of California, San 
Francisco) is a master of multiple keyboard 


oe 


said of him, “*...what marks all of Zeitlin’s 
work and playing is a sense of journey, but 
one complete with arrival as well as depar- 
ture.” Cue has called him “the most inventive 
jazz pianist in at least two decades.” And the 
Chicago Daily News hailed him as “...the 
most exciting pianist to be heard in years.” 

In the last few years, Denny Zeitlin has 
formed a trio and has recorded with them two 
albums for the 1750 Arch label, Expansion 


and Syzygy. A third album, Soundings, 


recent solo piano improvisations, will be 
released by the same label some time in April. 


The March 4th concert is free and open to 
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WINTER DANCE: WARM 
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the Lciatie box used at Dragon Moon (also 
Erickson’s work), though it is more complex. 

Marcia Wardell Esposito, a newcomer to 
UCSC’s faculty, is glad to be here after eight 
years in New York. “I’m an-abstractionist,” 
she claims, “and relish a mobile life.” This is 
reflected in the one long dance she has 
choreographed for the program: “Migrations.” 
“This piece is my dream,” according to! 
Esposito, ‘“‘my own personal myth flavored’ 
by my Celtic heritage. My inspiration is the 
woods, the creatures that live in it, the way 


light plays through the leaves—and the my- 
thology that emerges from that.” “Migrations,” 


involving 11 dancers, opens with a solo by 
Esposito which is followed by developments 
upon that theme, reflecting “the dynamics of 
musicality.” None of the dancers exit during 
this piece; when not moving they become 
members of a living set. 

This weekend, entertainment and educa- 
tion link arms on the stage of the Performing 
Arts Theatre. Show time is 8 pm, and re- 
served seating is available in advance through 
the UCSC Box Office, located in the Redwood 
Building behind the Whole Earth Restaurant, 
as well as at the Santa Cruz Box Office. 
Prices for the show are $2, $1.50, and $1 for 
students and elders; $3, $2.50, and $2 gener- 


al admission. 


In certain trying circumstances, 
urgent we tga desparate 
oneae nes boas fanity | pro- 
vides a re enied even to 
prayer. 


—Mark Twain 


Direct from a long successful engagement 
at the historical Ford’s Theater in Washington 
D.C., Max Morath, famous ragtime pianist- 
singer-comedian, will appear at the Walnut 
Creek Civic Arts Theatre, 1641 Locust St., 
on March 21 and 22 at 8:00 p.m. 

The popular entertainer-historian will offer 
his interpretation of an earlier America in his 
one man show, “The Ragtime Years,” a show 
which has enthralled theater, concert hall, 
and television audiences across the country. 
Morath brings thé period to life blending 
music, humor, history, and satire into a bright 
and affectionate look at this intriguing era. 

The star of two PBS series, TV specials 
including “Max Morath and the Boston Pops,” 
and countless commercials, Morath will take 
the audience on a musical tour from the Gay 
Nineties to the early Twenties, with many 
stops along the way—stops that point out the 
fads and foibles of the times. The music and 
songs in ““The Ragtime Years” range as wide 
as the contents of Morath’s one dozen record 
albums—from ragtime and show tunes to 
hard-luck and novelty songs. 

In his one man show (‘‘with a cast of 
hundreds’’), Morath will be aided and abetted 
by a sassy old Edison phonograph, the words, 
music and spirit of such immortals as Scott 
Joplin, Irving Berlin, George M. Cohan,’and 


Mav Irin—and of course a grand piano. Said 
delight! You’ll find Max Morath a delectable 


companion.” 

Morath is regarded as the champion of 
ragtime and a historian of American popular 
music. He is a frequent guest on leading TV 
variety and talk shows. He has compiled and 
edited many volumes of ragtime and popular 
music, and is active as a writer and composer. 

This is Morath’s second appearance at the 
Civic Arts Theatre.) His performances last 
year sold-out immediately. Since then, the 
ragtime review has changed considerably, 
with much new material being added for his 
engagement at the Ford’s Theater. 

Tickets are now on sale at the Civic Arts 
Theatre Box Office, 939-0355, in Walnut 
Creek. 


SPRING 
FAIR 


City on a Hill received a phone call this week 
clarifying some issues discussed in our last 
issue regarding the Spring Fair. 

Bill Horn, member of the Jaycees and the 
person who “runs the Spring Fair,” told CHP 
that the J aycees are not considering two sites 
for the fair, and that he is working with the 
City Council to work up a plan to keep it in 
Santa Cruz. He noted that he has sent a letter 
to the council already, and at the March 7 
meeting will appear before that body to make 
a plea to keep the fair in Santa Cruz. 

One idea Horn has come up with to insure 
community participation in the running of the 
fair is an advisory board of seven or eight 
people, representing Parks and Rec, the City 
Police, city and county schools, local crafts- 
people, and other groups. At its monthly 
meetings this body would discuss future loca- 
tions and whatever community concerns may 
arise. 

Horn insists substantial community support 
for keeping the fair in Santa Cruz exists. He 
said that he will try and make this clear to the 
City Council next week, adding that “Scotts 
Valley [possible alternative site] has more 


exploration which integrates jazz, electronics, the public. problems than there ever would be at the 
classical, and rock styles. Newsweek has Benchlands.” 
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Women’s Week is being celebrated at 
Cabrillo College March 13 thru March 17 
all women artists, musicians and poets are 
strongly encouraged to participate. Persons 
interested are urged to call the Cabrillo 
Women’s Center at 425-6249 or 688-2075. 

For the sake of art don’t miss the Winter 
Dance Concert. The concert will be presented 
this Thursday, March 2, that’s tonight, thru 
March 5 and shows begin at 8:00 in the 
Performing A.ts Theatre. ; 

Three faculty dancer choreographers will 
perform alongside their students work, 
dancing to the music of Handel and modern 
composer Joe Sekon. See the article on the 
Winter Dance for more information. 


I cannot speak highly enough of the per- . 


formance of Leo Brouwer this past Monday 
night; he was fantastic. 1 here was a reception 


for him at the Merrill Provost’s house 
following the performance which was well 
attended. It is interesting that no admin- 
istrators made it to the performance or the 
reception and only a small handful of faculty. 
You snooze and you loose. 

If you like classical guitarists like Brouwer 
then you should tune in to the Theatre Guild’s 
presentation in conjunction with Union 
Grove Music. One of the superstars is going 
to be in town at the Santa Cruz Civic 
Auditorium on Sunday evening March 5, at 8 
p.m. Carlos Montoya will be a treat for your 
mind, body and soul. If you have not been to 
hear his guitar, then you should not let this 
opportunity slip past you. 

Speaking of excellent music, maybe your 
auditory pallete is more honed to the flavor of 
Jazz. Well, Jazz it is with the Great Denny 
Zeitlin in concert at the College Five Dining 
Hall. Zeitlin is a very hot solo jazz pianist. 
The showtime is Saturday, March 4, at 8:30. 

Music, music and more music. The 
University orchestra and chorus will also be 
performing this weekend, Friday and 
‘Saturday, March 3 and 4 at 8 p.m. at the High 
Street Congregational. An economical ad- 
venture or date at free price but just because 
it’s free, don’t let that throw you off and talk 
you out of going. Excellent sounds. 

Quadro Hotteterre is packed with good 
sound for your enjoyment at the Kresge Town 
Hall on Saturday, March 4 at 8 p.m. 
Recorders, harpsicords, cellos and sound for 
your listening pleasure. Get your tickets in 
advance for a dollar less than prices at the 
door. 

Still more music with the Crown Chamber 
Players at the Crown Dining Hall on March 5 
at 2:30 in the afternoon. The sounds of viola, 
violin, cello and piano will include Mozart’s 
Quartet in G Minor, K 478. This is also an 
excellent opportunity to relax on Sunday— 
economically. It’s free, free, free. 

Tonight is the Photography Lecture Series 
guest speaker Robert Heinecken. Heinecken 
is a well-known photographer who has been a 
Guggenheimer winner; he is presently a 
member of the UCLA Art Board. He will be 
showing slides of his work and talking about 
them in the Fireside Lounge at College V at 
7:00 p.m. 

The galleries are loaded with excellent 
work this week so by all means get out in the 
woods, take a stroll and stop by the various 
galleries for a little visual treat. 

The Bridge Gallery is featuring the works 
of artist Kim Wilson, including drawings, 
paintings, and prints. She has some excellent 
nude model studies that are aesthetic delights. 
That will be from March Sth to the 11th. 

Paul Stover’s serigraphy class is featuring 
their work on the walls of the College V 
Coffeehouse. Art and photographic imagery 


go hand in hand in these various prints that 
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were achieved despite the adverse conditions 
of a poorly ventilated studio, and overcrowded 
class space. 

Annette Trujillo is exhibiting her photo- 
graphy in the Fireside Lounge this week also, 
So stop in and see what strikes your fancy. 

Paul Chilko is displaying his sculpture 
works in the James B. Hall Gallery this week 
also, so there are four good exhibits at 
College V for your aesthetic stimulation. 
Take the time to stop by and enjoy yourself. 

I would like to give honorable mention to 
the works of S. Casillas in his exhibit in the 
Bridge Gallery last week entitled Ching Arte 
No. 2. The works were primarily done in the 
photocopier and they included a wide variety 
of manipulation and visual subject matter. 
Too bad if you missed the exhibit because it 
offered a great many ideas about visual 
imagery and photographic thought as well as 
having some excellent examples of the photo- 
copier methods. This type of work was taught 
in a course at College V last spring by artist 
Peter Thompson, and his works were 
featured in the College V calender. Maybe 
you can find Mr. Casillas and see some exam- 
ples. 

Sorry I missed announcing the movie “In 
the Best Interest of the Children”. A very 
excellent film sponsored by the Lesbian 
Umbrella organization this past Tuesday 
evening. A quote from the movie by Bernice 
Augenbraun sums up some of the movie’s 
discussion, ‘I know of no special problem 
that the lesbian mother has except she is 
constantly oppressed by the attitudes of our 
society and has to deal with that with her 
children.” The movie was fairly well attended 
with people breaking up into discussion groups 
following the movie. 

This Tuesday night, March 7, KZUT 
television, channel 3, will be showing three 
movies, back to back. Channel 3 is a UCSC 
student television station, and can be re- 
ceived on televisions in classrooms and in 
Student Apartments. Some dorms are even 
hooked up to receive the campus cable. The 
first show will begin at 7:30, Last Grave at 
Dimbazwa, at 8:30 is Malcolm X, and at 
9:30, Stokley Carmichael. 

A sculpture exhibit at the Hall Gallery by a 
Mr. Gilliam is well worth your visit. There 
are some very innovative sculptural ap- 
proaches. Stop in from noon to 5 pm. 

African Art from the Liff Collection is on 
exhibit from February through June. Included 
are masks, figures, and artifacts from East 


‘and West Africa. This exhibit is on the first 


floor of Social Sciences. 


Books 
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In Defense of 


Art and Higher Education 


As an artist and as Editor of Fine Arts for 
City ona Hill, I take it as my responsibility to 
defend last week’s cover by artist Rene Flowers 
from the vicious attack by Bruce McPherson 
in the Sunday Sentinel. 

Let me assure Mr. McPherson and any 
other concerned citizens that no one at City 
on a Hill is ‘doing their best” to lower the 
paper to a “gutter level.” Raise your head out 
of the gutter level, Mr. McPherson. 

When you say, ‘‘To cover all bases, the 
woman is what (sic), the man is black,” thatis 
more of a reflection of your own bias than any 
accurate reflection on the work of art itself. 
Your attack on my innocent statement that 
the cover of last week’s City on a Hill is an 
excellent example of the printmaking process 
here at UCSC, has an offensive tenor only in 
your mind. It remains a fact that there is an 
excellent sample of fine printmaking here at 
UCSC, including the one that was placed on 
the cover. 

The “grossest violation of meaningful jour- 
nalism one can imagine,” is not the Red 
Flower, but rather, your vicious, self righteous 
attack which totally lacks any empathy or 
understanding. Your attack far exceeds the 
possibility that the Red Flower has of being 
“trash” or ‘a classical example of bad taste,” 
and is without a doubt a far more “‘vile act.” 

Mr. McPherson, for your own record, I am 
28, and I honestly do not think that there are. 
any “18 year olds” or “kids” on the staff. You 
infer that we are immature; however, your 


.commentary typifies the level of conscious- 


ness of an 18 year old who cannot face his 
own sexuality on a mature level. I am puzzled 
as to how you can find a biological fact about 
your body to be offensive. 

Historically, there is indeed ample support 
to argue in favor of the Red Flower. In many 
cultures this art is considered religious and 
spiritual in nature, and there is nothing vile 
about that. Copulation is wholly spiritual. It 


Listen to Music religiously, as 
if it were the last strain you 
might hear. 


In the long run men hit only 
what they aim at. Therefore, 
though they should fail imme- 
diately, they had better aim at 
something high. 


He whom the weather disap- 
points, disappoints himself. 


is a rejuvination of the soul. That to me, and 
many others even today in the 1970s, is 
beautiful. Far more beautiful than dinnertime 
TV news with all of its murder, war, and 
racism. 

There was no conscious effort on my part 
to “outdo what was considered unfitting by 
‘many people in the 1960 and 70’s.”” However, 
since you bring up that time period, I would 
like to share two quotes with you which 
obviously did not reach you with their mes- 
sage. 


Uf you believe that there is a god, a god that 
made your body, and yet you think that you 
can do anything with that body that’s dirty,’ 
then the fault lies with the manufacturer. 
Lenny Bruce 


The world is holy! The soul is holy! The skin 
is holy! The nose is holy! The tongue and 
cock and hand and asshole holy! 

Allen Ginsberg 


I would also like to call your attention to a 
treatise by Edward Bullough on Psychical 
Distance. This is a thorough discussion on 
how to approach a work of art so that it is 
properly distanced. The inability to reach this 
proper distance is not the fault of the art but 
the fault of the observer of that art. You want 
me to clean up page one and I say clean up your. 
mind 


I feel that you owe the artist an apology for _ 


your vicious attack, and I will defend the 
aesthetic value of the Red Flower against 
you, lottie, dottie, and anybody, including the 
medial council. Thank god for higher educa- 
tion that allows human beings to express 
human emotions and help us crawl out of that 
gutter level of awareness that still holds 
Mr. McPherson and others like him down. 
Very sincerely, 
Monty Kelley 


I went to the woods because 1 
wished to live deliberately, to 
Jront only the essential facts of 
life, and see if I could not learn 
what it had to teach, and not, 
when I came to die, discover 
that I had not lived. 


Ihave a room all to myself: it is 
nature. 


Quotes from Henry David Thoreau 


H.R. HALDEMAN SELLS HISTORY 


is the weirdest man ever to work in the White | 
House.” His views of Nixon’s character— | 
and of his own—make interesting reading for } 
they shed some light on the sort'of mentality | 
that created Watergate. Mere facts are not 


by David Arenson 


The United States survived five years of 
the Nixon presidency. Harry Haldeman sur- 
vived four. Ever since then, the public has 
survived book after book written by almost 
anyone having anything to do with Watergate. 
Haldeman’s is the latest and despite the 
criticisms levelled at it, The Ends of Power 
is worth reading. 

The book has been called an over publicized 
rehash of things everybody already knows, 
but this is not entirely true. Haldeman’s 
revelation that the USSR asked Nixon to join 
in a ‘surgical’ nuclear strike on China is 
news. And the fact that the second most 
powerful man in the executive branch feared 
that the CIA was not answerable to anyone— 


a including. the president—is also news. veoceure the man he worked fox and nates,that, ‘ . 


Yet, the question a reader immediately 
faces is whether to trust what Haldeman says. 
Former Senate Watergate Committee Chair- 
person Sam Ervin recently described 
Haldeman as “a man that would commit 
perjury under oath (and one who) might 
possibly be tempted to commit it when he is 
not under oath.” 

While it’s wise not to believe everything 
you read, Haldeman’s entire book cannot be 
discounted. There is no logical reason for him 
to lie about the Sino-Soviet mishap, for ex- 
ample. If anything, Haldeman may not be 
telling us everything he knows, although it is 
doubtful that he knows everything about 
Watergate to begin with. 


He does give us some useful impressions of 


enough to give us the full story of Watergate. 


And the mere promises of a candidate are not 
enough to justify his/her election. One of the | 
major lessons of the Nixon years is that we | 
need to question the motives and personalities } 


of those we elevate to positions of power. 
The truly new and interesting things found 


in The Ends of Power could be condensed { 
into a book one-third its size and most of the } 


important stuff has already been serialized in 
Newsweek. In that light, paying $12.95 for 
the hardcover version is a mistake, but it’s 


: worth reading when the paperback edition 
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UNDER 
THE 
SKYWAY 


by Eric Eigenfeld 

Campus regulations, piecemeal style: Only two weeks 
after we discovered the existence of the new pet policy, it’ 
appears that a change is pending in parking regulations. A 
few days ago, I received a copy of a survey on this subject 
from Lee Cooper, a student administrative intern for the 
parking office. 

The survey asked me to choose one area where I would 
like to park my car. I found this unacceptable, since I often 
park in several different areas. But I chose Cowell/Stevenson 
in the interest of playing along. 

The next question asked, in an almost unintelligible 
bureaucratic style, whether I thought “‘UCSC should have 
such a policy of locating parking according to demand.” If I 
disagreed with this, I could check **Continue to use Remote 
Lots as major parking areas.” The survey ended with the 
vaguely sinister warning that “‘a decision may be made 
shortly on the parking proposal,”’ and a request to return the 
form by this Friday. 

After reading and completing the survey, I realized that a 
pattern of Administrative conduct is‘emerging. As with the 
pet policy, the Administration is using a “survey” as a 
means of co-opting student input. The usual procedure in 
cases such as this is to trot out survey “results,” however 
valid, as a justification for the implementation of a policy 
based more on Administrative convenience than on ‘‘service” 
to the students. (Parking control now calls itself “Parking 
Service,” even though few people ever get served more than 
a summons.) In this particular situation, Lee Cooper shows 
that he has learned the fine art of the bureaucratic lie. By 


failing to ask questions concerning the real issues in a‘ 


specific and clear way, he taints the results of his survey 
from the start. And the decision to distribute the surveys to 
all commuting students coupled with a tabulation of only 
returned forms without regard to their source is a simple- 
minded approach to the real and important problem of 
soliciting meaningful, accurate student input. 

The existence of this survey in its present form makes one 


" wonder whether the Administration (in this case, Assistant 
Business Manager Harry Zenner) is genuinely interested in 


student input. Quick surveys are easy to produce, distribute, 
and tabulate, and also lend a pseudo-scientific air of 


~ legitimacy to what might otherwise be a flawed decision- 


making process. But their simplicity filters out much de- 
tailed, reasoned criticism of the proposal or attitude under 
consideration. The availability of space on the survey form 
for “further comments” is at best a weak attempt toward 
correcting this problem, since only the most dedicated or 
aroused respondents will take the. time to transfer their 
thoughts into a coherent written form. 

In the real world (that is, any place outside this campus), 
decision-making bodies often hold well-publicized public 
hearings when faced with possibly controversial problems. 
But such hearings are inconvenient, consume time, and 
delay the smooth implementation of unpopular, exploita- 
tive, or repressive policies. Citizens may appear at such 
proceedings and directly express their opinions on an issue 
while simultaneously demanding accountability from of- 
ficials. 

This approach would be especially appropriate here at 
UCSC, where most students seem unwilling to involve 
themselves in the machinery and structure of formal campus- 
wide governmental bodies. A public hearing system would 
allow students to act or unite on an ad hoc basis. It would 
also make it more difficult for the Administration to exhibit 
the deliberations of any future “responsible” student govern- 
ments as the definitive statement of students’ positions. 

The denial of procedures which allow students to mean- 
ingfully, publicly express their views not only bolsters the 
Rule of Administrative Convenience but also frustrates 
students’ true interests by keeping them occupied with 
structure and process at the expense of more immediate 
concerns. If students’ interests are to be any more than 
minimally served, we must reverse the trend toward the use 
of this rule. 
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ragtime 
by David Arenson 
BUT HOW ABSORBENT IS IT? 

In a daring attempt at coherency the Santa Cruz Sentinel 
attacked an act of love between two human beings last Sunday. 
Sentinel City Editor and Son Of The Publisher Bruce 
McPherson, in an attack on our cover graphic of last week, 
managed to write an entire ten inches of copy with only one 
major grammatical error. Describing our cover as “a vile act,” 
“trash,” “gutter level,” and “a classic example of bad taste,” 
McPherson noted that “it is actions such as this that make 
many citizens...to cast doubts about higher education and the 
judgement of ‘18 year olds’.” 

Amazingly, the Sentinel (sometimes known as the 
Insensible and the Infantile) managed to make only 
one typographical error in McPherson’s column. In des- 
cribing our cover, McPherson noted that “to cover all bases, 
the woman is white, the man black.” When it appeared in 
print, the woman was described as ‘“‘what’’ instead of 
“white.” Perhaps it was intentional though, because “what” 
is how Lester Maddox pronounces it. 

I am well aware of the Sentinel’s reputation as a cat 
box liner, but McPherson’s appeal to the racism of some of 
his readers came as a surprise. Our “offensive” cover 
graphic is nothing compared to his truly offensive and 
disgraceful use of racist innuendo. South Africa is the only 
nation in the world where blacks and whites are banned from 
loving one another. Since the Vorster regime has been 
imprisoning editors almost daily, McPherson should be able 
to find a job over there quite easily and settle down in aplace 
where he can feel truly at home. 

Racism aside, the’ Sentinel managed to engage in a 
little hypocrisy. The ‘adult movie”’ ads in their entertain- 
ment section paid for the space in which McPherson 
attacked our “vile” cover. On page 4 of the very same issue 
they ran a group of photos depicting a “‘Kiss-a-thon” at New 
York’s Brooklyn College. I don’t have any objections to the 
photos, but a newspaper which calls our cover “a classic 
example of bad taste” and runs assorted pictures of dry 
humping and crotch fondling in the same issue is lacking in 
consistency. If they’re going to be Neanderthal, then they 
should at least be faithful to their principles. 

Racism and hypocrisy aside, the Sentinel also exhibited 


a temporary lapse in its self-proclaimed “objectivity.”” Why - 
didn’t they run a photo of our cover and let the readers decide . 
whether it is “trash”? At one point McPherson asks, ‘“‘What | 


were the editors trying to do?”’ He should have called us up 
and asked. Dialing telephone numbers really isn’t as hard as 
it looks and mentioning our side of the story surely would 
have done his readers a greater service than rattling off 
dogmatic nonsense. 

It is ironic that the city editor of the Sentinel should 
condescendingly attack City on a Hill Press when his own 
paper is as shoddy as it is. They can’t even write headlines, 
and I offer these examples: “Why Coal Miners Are Deter- 
mined?” *‘A New Direction for Doobies Brothers,” “Trucks, 
Vans May Go Way of Dodo Bird.” Sometimes they even 
put the wrong headlines on the wrong stories. But a true 
Sentinel classic was the big headline that they put under a 
photo of a body beside a wrecked car. It appeared on the top 
of page one last spring and read “‘He’s Dead.” (Try saying 
that several times with different voice inflections.) They also 
run ads on the front page, which even Good Times doesn’t 
do. But the Sentinel’s stylistic deficiencies are minute 
compared to their problems with news and editorial content. 
McPherson’s exercise in balderdash is just the most recent 
example of why the Sentinel deserves to “Go Way of Dodo 
Bird.” 

What is puzzling is that McPherson chose an act of love 
for his “moral” castigation and ignored such important 
issues as child pornography and rape. Perhaps McPherson 
should question his own values before blindly denouncing 
those of others. 
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‘by Douglas Z. Foster 
Pacific News Service 

A series of photographs that recently appeared in Time, 
Newsweek, the Washington Post and numerous European 
papers, purportedly showing forced labor, repression and grisly’ 
executions by the Khmer Rouge in Cambodia, is a fake, 
according to a US State Department intelligence source. 

Yet despite challenges to the photo’s credibility—and their 
outright disavowal by anti-communist Asian papers—no Western 
publisher who has used the photos has yet alerted readers that 
the pictures may well be bogus. The indiscriminate use of the 
photos, say some media observers, goes to the very core of the 
Western world’s confusion over current events in Cambodia. 

The intelligence official, who declined to be identified “‘as a 
matter of standard departmental policy,’’ nevertheless revealed 
in an interview that he was “‘appalled” and “‘shocked”’ to see the 
photographs popping up in the European and American press, 
most recently in Time and Newsweek. 

The photographs first appeared nearly two years ago when 
they were printed by a newspaper in Thailand, and they raised a 
rash of suspicions at that time. The Bangkok Post, Thailand’s 
English-language daily and a steady critic of the communist 
government in Cambodia, reprinted the photographs on April 
19, 1976, under a banner headline that read, “TRUE OR 
FALSE?” 

The newspaper cited “‘experts’”’ who did not believe that 
clothing worn by the figures in the photos was common for 
Cambodian peasants of Khmer Rouge soldiers. “‘Other obser- 
vers,” the Bangkok Post noted, “‘pointed to the possibility that 

‘the series of pictures could have been taken in Thailand with the 
prime objective of destroying the image of the socialist parties.””’ 
According to Pansak Vinyaratn, former editor of the Thai 


magazine Chapurat, the photographs were staged by Thai’ 


‘military agents. Shortly after a story in Chapurat suggested 
that possibility, one of the Vinyaratn’s reporters was confronted 
by a Thai military officer. 
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CAMBODIA PHOTOGRAPHS CHALLENGED 


‘He was shaking his head as he looked over our story,” 
Vinyaratn recalled. “The journalist asked, ‘What’s the trouble” 
_He said, “This story. Nobody was supposed to know about that 
but the photographer and me’.”’ 

_ In July 1976, the US/Indochina Report, a newsletter put 
out by the Indochina Resource Center in Washington, DC, 
printed Vinyaratn’s story. 

; Even so, the photographs have continued to appear in’ 
prominent publications, including Paris Match, the German 
magazine Stern, the London Observer, the Washington 
Post, and Time. Most recently, Newsweek printed one of the: 
photos on the cover of its January 23 international issue. 

The source of the photographs for the magazines was Sygma. 
Photo Services, an international agency with offices in New 
hase and Paris. Sygma has made over $20,000 on the photos so 

ar. 

Time editors insisted that Sygma verified the photographs’ 
authenticity before the magazine printed one on Nov. 21, 1971. 
Editorial staffer Mary Fernandez remembered, “(When ques- 
tions were raised) I went back to Sygma and was assured by 
them of absolute confidence in its authenticity.” 


But Sygma Director Elaine Laffont.disagreed. “I told Time. 


that the photograph might be a propaganda plant,” Laffont 
‘recalled. 


According to Laffont, she bought the photographs from a 
Cambodian refugee. He represented himself as a friend of the 
photographer’s, says Laffont, and she did not ask for details 

- about them—where they had been taken, what events were 
being depicted in them, and the identity of the participants— 
“because you never get a direct answer from these people.” 
Laffont insists, ‘“That’s not an individual problem, it’s acultural 
difference. You get ‘maybe yes, maybe no’ answers from them.” 


On balance, however, Laffont believed the photographs were 
genuine. “... The man who came to see me really looked like a 


refugee,” Laffont remembered. ‘‘He was quite charming, had a 
lot of problems, and needed money badly.” 


The State Department source, who was stationed in Thailand: 
until recently, said he was offered the very same roll of 
photographs in late 1975 (several months before they appeared: 
in print) by a Cambodian refugee at the Aranyaprathet camp, 
inside Thailand. “I just didn’t take tem seriously,” he remem- 
bered. “I just looked at them, and handed them back. 

“I felt they had been posed. One which especially caught my 
attention was one that showed an armed guard and a few people 
,working this field. Now, the Khmer Rouge doesn’t have that 
many armed men, to guard a handful of peasants.” 

The State Department official never systematically advised 
reporters about the photographs, but he does remember specifi- 
cally warning the Washington Post and Time. “I only told 
journalists who asked. But if newspaper people insist on being 
suckered in like that, why should J stop them?” 

In January Australian journalist Ben Kiernan added t mounting 
doubts about the photographs when he reported an interview he 
had with a Cambodian refugee named Peang Sophi. -‘Sophi 
claims to have seen the photographs being staged not far from 
the Aranyaprathet camp. 

Even the Washington Post’s own Bangkok correspondent, 
‘Lew Simons, believed the photographs to be fakes. “The 
consensus (in Bangkok) among diplomatic sources was that the 
photographs had been staged,” he said. 

Yet Sygma’s Laffont claimed that the photographs are useful 
anyway. “As the people at Newsweek told me, if the photograph 
hasn’t been absolutely proved false, (the questions) don’t matter,” 
said Laffont. ‘‘Besides that, the Khmer Rouge do these things, 
like blowing people’s heads off. So, the photos are like drawings...” 

‘*We don’t really know at this point if the photograph is phony 
or not,” Time Publicity Director Marvin Zim said. 


' see photo, graphic p. 19 


‘ZIMBABWE from Pp. 1 1 reconairiet after ten years of struggle against Portugese colo- Hazen at 427-3669, or Greg Poulson at 335-3087. 


including them in the Anglo-American negotiations. Recently 
-however, representatives of both countries have begun to view 
the settlement as the “‘first step.:.part of a larger settlement.” 
Smith’s accomplices have been hailed in the Salisbury press, 
yet Sister Janis Anne McLaughlin, of the Catholic Committee 
For Justice and Peace in Zimbabwe, who was arrested, tried, 
and deported from Rhodesia, reported that the people of 
Zimbabwe are becoming more skeptical and popular resistance 
is building. “While I was there, Sithole came back and lie was 
all over the papers. He was a big hero. He denounced terrorism. 
He bought sixteen Mercedes-Benz cars and a big house in the 
all-white district in Salisbury.”” Many Africans remain unim- 
ptessed by him, McLaughlin said. ‘It’s almost impossible to 
gauge support for any of these people. While I was there, 
‘(Bishop Abel) Muzorewa’s organization was falling apart. 
People’ cre leaving him and he dissolved his executive council. 

The government loves anything that can divide people up.” 
: Sister McLaughlin described overwhelming African support 


nialism, has tried to give as much aid as possible to the refugees. 
However, with recent flooding, many crops were destroyed, and 
‘Mozambique itself is facing hardships. In the camps, there are 
shortages of food, clothing, and school supplies, yet most 
urgently needed are medical supplies. Illness is rampant; in. 
addition to the hiccuping disease, some refugees are suffering 
from what may be contaminations from herbicides used by the 
Rhodesians in areas where the Patriotic Front is suspected of 
organizing. Others are victims of hookworm, malaria, bilharzia, 
tuberculosis, diarrhea, and anaemia. Minor wounds become 
easily infected because medical supplies and facilities are poor. 
Sometimes the camp “hospital” will be merely a few huts. 
| The UN and the Mozambiquean government have mobilized 
to provide what little there is, yet much is still needed. When 
asked, one refugee said, ‘We really could use about anything 
people can send us.” 

In Santa Cruz, a group called People for a Free South Africa 
(PFSA) is attempting to aid Zimbabwean refugees in 


(Next week: The Administrative Rationale for Campus 


WOMEN fr om p. 11 


Similarly, a woman’s aquiescence may be insured by the actual 
or promised bestowal of “‘positive” inducements, such as 
money, status, job or promotion, or good grade, which the 
woman may feel is necessary to her survival within the system. 
The relative social status and power of the man will often ensure 
that his denial (of reported sexual harassment) is more readily: 
believed than the woman’s protests, and this recognition will in 
many cases silence her. The range of variations upon this dismal 
theme is vast (most women, no doubt, have their own scenarios. 
in mind), but the central theme is constant: a woman feels forced’ 
to accept sexual and/or sex-based harassment because her age, 
race or ethnic background, social status, economic dependence, 
educational standing, er hopes for the future, contribute to her 
position of powerlessness in relation to a man or group of men. 
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for the guerrilla fighters of ZANU and ZAPU, who have been Mozambique in their struggle for freedom from Rhodesian 
actively resisting since 1966. Although the Rhodesian govern- domination. On March 4, from 10 am—3/pm, PFSA will be 
ment has attempted to blame some of its terrorist acts on the presenting an educational forum entitled “Southern Africa in 
guerrillas, McLaughlin stressed: “I never met an African who Crisis”. In the evening, Hedzoleh Soundz (a band from Ghana) 
expressed doubts about them. Everybody refers to them as ‘the and Afro-Antillano will be giving a dance concert to benefit the 
boys’. And:people speak highly of them. It’s with real pride— Zimbabwe Medical Drive, which is sending relief supplies to 
. ‘our boys’ did this and ‘our boys’ did that.” Popular resistance camps in Mozambique. Both events will be held at the Laurel 
has included refusals to pay taxes, the closing of schools, andin Street Community Center (the corner of Laurel and Center 
general, a policy of non-cooperation with the government. Streets), and PFSA hopes further support work will continue by. 
Attempts on the part of the Rhodesian government to cut the church and communi ups in the area. 
guerrillas off from the rest of the population have been unsuc- 


The issue is complex when translated into the infinite 
possibilities of subjective experience. Women have been taught 
that their “‘attractiveness” (or ‘‘sex appeal’’) is central to their 


value as women, and this concept is endlessly repeated through 
the media and advertising, as well as through the attitude of 
many men, who fail to understand when a woman isn’t flattered 
by their “attentions.” In fact, many women are flattered by. 
“wolf whistles” and other subtler come-ons as an affirmation of 
their culturally defined womanhood. Furthermore, coy or 
blatant use of our sexuality to gain relative economic and 
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cessful. ‘‘People still have regular contact with the guerrillas,” 
Sister McLaughlin stated. “They are forever attacking the 
villages (concentration camps) and letting people out. They 
even go in and hold meetings there.” 

While the Smith government is persuing its “peaceful settle- 
ment”, it repeatedly attacked the refugee camps in 
Mozambiqife. Last June, the Mozambique Department of 
Defense reported that in the previous seventeen months, 
Rhodesian troops had killed 1,000 people and wounded more 
than 300 in the 120 raids across the Mozambiquean border. 
The government has justified these brutal assaults by claiming 
that the camps were “harboring guerrillas of the Zimbabwean 
People’s Army.” The Mozambiqueans have refuted these 
assertions, pointing out that in the recent massacre of 85 people 
at the refugee transit camp near Chimoio most of the dead and 
wounded were women and children. Bodies were found tied up 
and stabbed with bayonets, and the number of wounded was 
estimated at 534, one half of which have remained hospitalized. 


As a result of the continued brutal attacks upon the camps in. 
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matter (attended by administrators from each campus) and 
were given five minutes to present their case (and that came 
only after the chair of the committee was pressured into it). The 
next system-wide meeting will be a two-day marathon session 
on Sunday and Monday, February 26 and 27. The UCSC Vice- 
‘Chancellor for Student Affairs, David Tilley, has assured the 
Caucus that their participation will be more effective at this 
meeting (the details are yet to be worked out), but if students at 
this campus want to assert their political rights, they had better 
get their act together soon. 


If you are at all interested in fighting for your political rights 
as a student, take a look at the proposal: there should be a copy 
available at the Student Activities Office (located above the 
Whole Earth Restaurant); or, drop a note to the Radical Caucus 
(also in Student Activities); or, come to the next Radical 
Caucus meeting (time and place should be in the CHP); or, 


attend the Student’s Democratic Union meeting Thursday 


emotional security is seen as acceptable, if not always expressed 
so blatantly. These factors, as well as the obvious fact that 
healthy, non-exploitative relationships are certainly possible 
and desirable for most people and must be initiated somehow, 
result in ambiguities and confusions for women (and men) who 
are trying to sort out the difference between oppressive and non- ° 
oppressive personal interactions. 


WASH is being formed to help women deal with such 
questions, as well as to provide an avenue of recourse for 
women who feel that they have been exploited or harassed at 
UCSC. And women are having such experiences here, in spite 
of this campus’ reputation for mellowness and political aware- 


ness. 


Next week we will discuss the specific goals and objectives of 
WASH at UCSC, as well as some of the possibilities for 
confronting and dealing with the specific forms that sexual 
harassment takes on this campus. Any questions, comments, or 
incidents may be directed to WASH at the Women’s Studies 


Mozambique, conditions there have become increasingly des- night at 8:00 pm in Student Music East—behind the Crown-- Office at Kresge. We welcome your comments and input into the 
perate. Mozambique, a war tom nation which is attempting to’ Merrill Dining Hall; or call Prem Ellison at 423-2473, Deck development of WASH. 
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BEHIND CURRENT INDOCHINA CRISIS 


by Lowell Finley 
Pacific News Service 

Each time more blood is shed along the Cambodian-Vietnamese 
border, more is written about the historic and colonia origins of 
the conflict between these two communist neighbors in Indochina. 
But much more is at stake than grievances out of history books. 

Cambodia and Vietnam are at war over the future, much as 
their conflict is rooted in the past. Oil, water and ideology—all 
potent and volatile factors in Asian politics—have transformed 
the traditional Vietnamese-Cambodian hostilities into a battle 
over what form progress will take in Indochina into the twenty- 
first century. 

In a region where even party officials and kings are only one 
remove from a peasant farmer tilling a flooded paddy field, 
water is the most important issue. Cofttrol of water not only 
means political control, but the way water is used decides the 
future of whole nations. 


As witn the land border dispute, the importance of age-old" 


ethnic hostility and the symbolic importance of standing firm 
to maintain national pride cannot be dismissed, especially in 
understanding the perspective of the Khmers. But the essence of 
the dispute appears to be oil and all the future progress oil could 
make possible in Indochina, not a few moldering colonial 
charts. Revealing the importance it attaches to the off-shore 
dispute, Vietnam last summer assigned its chief delegate to the 
Law of the Sea Conference to the Vietnamese embassy in 
Phnom Penh. But as veteran Indochina correspondent Nayan 
Chanda points out, “The good will required to solve such 
conflicting claims disappears in inverse proportion with the 
possibility of stirking oil.” 

As with Mekong development plans, flare-ups in the border 
fighting are clearly related to the dispute over off-shore waters. 
It is known now that conflict over the maritime boundary 
provoked Cambodian-Vietnamese fighting on islands in the 
Gulf of Thailand as early as 1975, just after US-backed forces 
were defeated in both countries. Since then border battles have 
punctuated an escalating war of diplomatic communiques. The 
Vietnamese announced their claim to a 200-mile off-shore 
economic zone in May 1977, just after a major Cambodian 
border offensive. 

The Cambodians first openly named the Vietnamese as the 
adversary in the border war when Vietnam’s foreign minister 
was Signing joint communiques with non-communist Thailand 
and Indonesia pledging peaceful negotiations over maritime 
disputes. As Thailand and Vietnam were discussing Mekong 
development plans last May, Cambodia later charged, Vietnam 
was attacking Khmer civilians. Cambodia broke diplomatic 
relations with Vietnam last December 31—the same day 
Vietnam, Laos and Thailand established an “‘interim’’ Mekong 
committee that Cambodia had refused to join. 

At the heart of the dispute over both oil and water is a 
deepening ideological dispute over the proper way to implement 
communism in an Asian setting. The Vietnamese favor a 
delicate relations aimed at preserving their sovereignty. 

The Khmer Rouge, who want Cambodia to be closed, 
fiercely self-reliant society like Albania, accuse the Vietnamese 
of being entirely too pragmatic—especially when Cambodian: 
interests are at stake. Hatreds began to grow between the two 
revolutionary movements as early as the 1954 Geneva confer- 
ence, when Ho Chi Minh and Phom Van Dong agreed to Soviet 
and Chinese, as well as French and American demands that the 
Cambodian communist movement be entirely disbanded as a 
trade-off for concessions in Vietnam and Laos. Again in 1973, 

.the Khmer Rouge charge, the Vietnamese betrayed Cambodian 
interests by negotiating with Henry Kissinger a cease-fire in 
Vietnam that left the US free to continue bombing Cambodia. 

‘The Vietnamese see the 1954 decision as having been a 
Stategic necessity. They deny the charge of betrayal in 1973, 
citing Vietnamese support for the Khmer Rouge and repeated 
Khmer Rouge thanks and acknowledgements. 

But like the disputes over oil and water, these issues go far to 
explain why the Cambodian leaders believe they must fend 
strictly for themselves. Despite Sihanouk’s skillful neutralist 
diplomacy, the prevailing international order since Cambodia’s 
independence in 1953 has offered them no protection from 
either big power deals at Geneva or outright invasion, as with 
the 1970 Nixon “incursion.” And what was true then is true 
today. Regional development plans, like maritime negotiations, 
follow international rules that favor bigger, more developed 
nations over Cambodia’s own interests. 


The result is that while the ruling ideology has changed 
dramatically in Cambodia, the unyielding policies on border 
questions and regional relations have not. Cambodian radio 
broadcasts today ridicule the Vietnamese communists for 
accepting investment from capitalist countries and for their 
attempts to eetablish nomial relations with the US. 
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The ‘‘Vietnamese enemy,” a recent Khmer Rouge broadcast 
proclaimed, “will destroy himself for he is following a dead-end, 
adventurous policy.”” The broadcasts have also repeatedly 
stressed the charge that the fight with Vietnam is not over a few 
‘acres of border territory, but the fate of all Cambodia. Prince 
Sihanouk made similar accusations against South Vietnam 
when it was a beachhead of US military power. 


In 1969, a year before he was deposed by the US-backed Lon 
Nol, neutralist Sihanouk’s house organ editorialized that ‘‘the 
Thais and the Vietnamese...never cease to avow their good 
intentions toward Cambodia, their desiré to settle once and for 
all this frontier problem in a friendly spirit...but we know from 
experience that methods begun in this manner lead inevitably tc 
the annexation of the areas, then the provinces... 


‘The actual frontier itself is the Khmers’ last line of resis- 
‘tance. To accept proposals to negotiate...would be a tacit 
acknowledgement of eventual defeat.” 


Less than three years after Saigon was renamed Ho Chi Minh 
City, the Vietnamese communists supported a development 
strategy for the Mekong basin originally devised by American 
and European experts. The Khmer communists violently oppose 
international cooperation to exploit the Mekong’s enormous 
irrigation and hydroelectric potential. They fear it would doom 
Cambodia to permanent economic subservience to Vietnam. 
and neighboring non-communist Thailand as well. 


Whichever side one takes, the issue involves the kinds of vital 
interests that provoke nations to war. The Mekong basin 
encompasses all of Cambodia, most of Laos and northeast 
Thailand as well as Vietnam’s richest agricultural lands. A 
regional approach to damming the Mekong in order to multiply 
crop yields and produce massive amounts of electricity implies 
a regional future for Southeast Asia—a future of close interna- 
tional coopefation among Southeast Asia’s communist and 
non-communist nations— which would leave no room for 
national rivalries, and, the Cambodians féar, would subordinate 
their interests. 


While differences over revolutionary development approaches 
have unexpectedly intensified the dispute, the problem was 
clear even when Mekong development plans were being made 
by UN experts supported by the US. In 1972 a World Bank 
review of Mekong dams—at Pa Mong near the Laotian capital 
of Vientiane, and at Stung Treng in central Cambodia—would 
displace 700,000 people, mostly poor Khmer and ethnic Lao 
peasants producing vital crops for local consumption. 


But while Cambodian self-sufficiency would be reduced, 
most of the benefits—electricity, flood control and irrigation 
water—would be felt in the densely populated areas around 
Saigon in Vietnam and Bangkok in Thailand. Undertaking such 
massive sheer the World oes concluded, “‘requires the full 
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commitment and the active participation of all the countries 
which are affecterd (but) in some cases the chief beneficiary 
may not be the country in which the projects are located.” In 
short, a regional approach would favor the biggest Mekong 
basin countries— Vietnam and Thailand—while inflicting high 
costs on the smaller, less developed Cambodia. 


A major cause of the deepening hostility between Cambodia: 


and Vietnam is that the Cambodian communists, following a 
strongly nationalist policy, refuse even to consider regional 
commitments which promise only marginal national benefits. 
Last May representatives of Vietnam, Laos and the right-wing 
military government of Thailand subordinated their ideological 
differences to their common economic interests, and met in 
Bangkok to discuss reactivating the Mekong Committee, orig- 
inally established with strong American support. 


Cambodia boycotted the talks, and many experts agree 
Khmer Rouge policy is understandable in terms of Cambodian 
national interest. If regional plans for Mekong development 
were implemented, the Cambodians would be tied inescapably 
to a huge economic venture that would compromise their sover- 
eignty—already eroded by centuries of Thai and Vietnamese 
‘encroachment. 


With both Vietnam and Thailand relying on installations 
deep inside Cambodia, the Cambodian leaders would face the 


_ choice of serving their rivals’ interests—or facing the military’ 


and political consequences if they did not. There is little doubt 
what the consequences might be. Vietnam and Thailand together 
have a population of some 90-95 million people. The, Cambodians 
number less than eight million. 


While the dispute over the Mekong is a quarrel over 
Indochina’s life blood, the equally intractable Vietnamese- 
Cambodian dispute over control of the Gulf of Thailand is a 
division over both countries’ aspirations to develop into modern 
industrial nations. Lying beneath the disrupted waters off 
Vietnam and Cambodia are oil deposits of i Sa if still 
inderminate, size and value. 


The technicalities of the dispute are abstruse. The Cambodians 
insist a 1939 French colonial administrative boundary called 
the Brevie Line should be the two nations’ maritime border. The 
Vietnamese argue it should be drawn according to principles of 
international law developed at last year’s UN Law of the Sea 
Conference. 


Cambodian fears were raised last year when Vietnam and 
Thailand announced competing claims to offshore areas which 
would have left Cambodia in control of only a narrow triangle of 


’ the sea and seabed off its coast. And Phnom Penh now charges 


that the last attempt to negotiate this issue with the Vietnamese 
is May 1976 broke down when Vietnam appeared to be pushing 
for “annexation of a vs part of the seas of Cambodia.” 
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WOMEN from p. 9 


divorce law, reproductive rights, family life and sports parti- 
cipation to name only a few. In addition, both government and 
industry have been jolted by organized working women. Agen- 
cies throughout federal, state and local levels of government 
have been pressured by working women’s reform groups to 
enforce laws against sex discrimination. Legislatures are bom- 
barded with women’s issues bills. Corporations have been hit 
with expensive class action suits and settlements in the millions. 
The U.S. working women’s movement has had parallel effects 
nearly everywhere in the world. 

The past decade has witnessed the emergence and growth of 
an organized anti-feminist right wing movement in the U.S. 
This force, led by prominent arch-conservatives such as Phyllis 
Schafly and Anita Bryant and fueled financially by major 
corporations and large religious denominations (especially the 
Mormon and Catholic churches), poses a tremendous threat to 
the continued existence of the rights won by the women’s 
movement. The new anti-feminist right largely defines itself as 
“‘pro-family”’ and anti-ERA and, as such, represents an impor- 
tant benchmark in the country’s general about-face to the Right. 
They are against the ERA, against abortion, and a women’s 


right to choose, against daycare, welfare and just about any- 


thing else they label “liberal” or “‘anti-family”. 

A decade ago feminism went through a rebirth which saw as 
its common denominator an end to the sexist stereotypes which 
pervaded our society. Today this movement has been forced to 
take on a necessarily defensive character to offset the reactionary 
backlash directed its way by the Right. 
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college still earn degrees in education, although there has been 
little need for teachers in recent years. Conversely, only two 
percent of the graduates in engineering are women, although 
jobs in this field abound. 

Now groups of women scientists and educators around the 
country are organizing to reverse this trend. Through sup- 
plementary courses, career conferences, and workshops for 
teachers, these groups are encouraging girls to continue taking 
math and science courses and to explore career opportunities in 
math-related fields. 

At the instigation of such groups, for instance, many institu- 


tions are providing remedial courses for entering college fresh- 


men and programs aimed at keeping young girls turned on to 
math: 

*At,/Mills College in Oakland, a pre-calculus course that 
prepares students for college mathematics regardless of their 
background has been so successful that math and computer 
science are now the second and third most popular majors at the 
women’s school. 

*At Wesleyan University in Massachusestts, special pro- 
grams help women students overcome “‘math anxiety’”’—the 


fear that they are incapable of doing math—despite evidence of: 


intelligence and aptitude. 

*And at the Lawrence Hall of Science in Berkeley, California, 
an after-school course called “‘Math for Girls” introduces 
important concepts to children six to 14 through games and 
hands-on experiments conducted by women math majors from 
the University of California. So far 600 girls have taken the 


course. 

At some colleges, women mathematicians have organized to 
support women in their field. At Barnard-Columbia, such a 
group encouraged women students to take a qualifying test for 
honors calculus—a course that was traditionally all male. As a 
result, the next honors calculus class was half men and half 
women. 


At Johns Hopkins University, researchers found that many , 


high school girls turned down invitations to participate in math 
courses for gifted children at the university because they and 
some of their parents thought it would stigmatize them socially. 
Women mathematicians personally intervened to convince 
the girls of the value of the courses and to set up a program 
where they could 'meet and reinforce each other’s interest in 
math. 
Advice from Women Scientists 

Early this month, over 2,000 junior and senior high school 
girls and hundreds of women in the science professions met in 
the San Francisco Bay Area to discuss the opportunities and 
obstacles facing women in the sciences. 

Sponsored by the Bay Area Women in Science Network, 
the Fifth Science Career Conference gave students a chance to 
join professionals in experimenting in biology, physics, geology, 
computers, and marine science; or work problems in topology, 
probability, logic, and statistics. Meanwhile, parents and teach- 
ers followed a separate schedule of conferences on choosing a 
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Dear Editor: 

There are several things that can be said 
about Mrs. and Mr. Bob Ford’s letter, which 
appeared in the City on a‘Hill, February 22 
issue, one of which is that we need to listen tc 
people with such attitudes, not because they 
are right, but because they are wrong and may 
represent many on this campus who feel the 
same way. 


What this letter claims to suggest is ways 
and means by which the major cause of this 
country’s critical problems can be removed; 
,an ultimate solution, or dare I say ‘‘the final 
solution” against Jews in the style of the 
»German National Party of the 1930s? 

While the solutions suggested will be ad- 
dressed later, I would like to point out to the 
readers of this newspaper that the spirit by: 


which the Fords’ letter is written represents 
not only anti-Semetism per se, but also a 
narrow mindedness that gets in the way of 
seeking what is true, what is just and, more 
than anything else, what is the appropriate 
line of action to be taken. Such a spirit is not 
only dangerous, it is also inappropriate in an 
institution which is dedicated, or supposed to 
be dedicated, to truth and objectivity. Many 
of the claims made in the letter are based on- 
misinformation or, worse than that, on biased 
misinterpretations. The suggested line of action 
is subversive and fascist. 

To say that Israel was manufactured is to 
miss the historic continuity of Jewish settle- 
ment throughout the ages in Palestine, now 
Israel. It is a state established by people who 
for thousands of years saw this land as their 
home. The ability of a nation to keep its ties 


. with its historic origins over such a long 


period of time is an unusual phenomenon, 
unique and almost incomparable. Should we 
reject such claim for a homeland just because 
it is so different from what we are familiar 


WIN A FREE TRIP FOR TWO 
TO PUERTO. VALLARTA 


AND NINETEEN OTHER PRIZES IN THE 
SANTA CRUZ COUNTY TEACHERS 
FEDERAL CREDIT UNION'S 
TWENTIETH ANNIVERSARY CONTEST 


The contest begins on February 27. 1978. and runs through May 
19. 1978. All prizes willbe awarded at the drawing on May 
26. 1978. E 

Tickets can be obtained by: 

@ Joining the Credit Union. Santa Cruz County puble and 


private school employees and their families are eligible to. 


join and receive one ticket each. 


Saving at your Credit Union. One ticket tor every $25 in- 
crease in shares between February 27. 1978. and May 19. 
1978. The number of tickets will be computed on May 19. 
1978. 


Using your Credit Union for your loan needs. One ucket for 
every $500 in loans initiated between February 27. 1978 and 
May 19. 1978. Tickets will be issued at the time of disburse- 
ment of funds. 


Initiating a payroll deduction plan for sci to shares or 
paying off loans. 


Coming info a CreJit,Union office with proof of membership. 


All winners will be notified by phone. Their names will be 
posted in all Credit Union offices and in the July newsleiter. 


The contest ir open to all Santa Cruz County Teachers Federal — 


Credit Union members. with the exception of Credit Union em- 
ployees and their immediate families. 


PRIZE LIST 


Grand Prize—Trip to Puerto Vallarta 
for twc. Includes airfare and hotel 
accommodations 


2nd prize—Set of China, service for 
eight 


3rd prize—Complete sound system, 
8-track recorder player, AM-FM 
stereo, record changer and two 
speakers 
4th prize—-zig-zag sewing machine 
Sth prize—Tele-instamatic camera 
6th prize—Fishing rod and reel 
7th prize—Backpack 
8th prize—Electric Ice Cream maker 
9th prize—Berkenstock Shoes, | pair 
10th prize—Coffee grinder 
11th prize—Digital clock 
12th prize—Dinner for two at the 
Shadowbrook 
13th prize—Pewter bowl 
14th prize—Season ticket to Staircase 
Theatre 
15th prize—Bonsai plant 
16th prize—Racquet ball racquet 
17th prize—Crepe maker 
18th prize—Fireplace hot air circulator 
19th prize—14K gold pen and pencil 
set 
20th prize—Dinner for two at 
La Trottoria 


with and therefore we find it hard to relate to? 


Should we dare to suggest that since 2000 
years have passed, the Jews have lost claim 


over their land?—let alone when there were. 


always Jews living there. 

Palestine was not annihilated. It was never 
a sovereign state, it was never ruled by Arabs, 
nor was it settled by many of them before the 
massive Jewish immigration to Israel started 
in 1882. oy 

We may all be apprehensive about the mid- 
East peace talks and quite eager for Israel to 
make concessions, thinking that is will result 
in peace (and what peace is unjust?). But what 
we may not realize is that Israel is pressured 
to make decisions which may bring its own 
annihilation. What nation in its right mind 
will knowingly do such a thing? If it is the 
annihilation of Israel that the Fords are 
seeking, let them say so. No logic, explanations 
or excuses are needed. People who believe 
that the destruction of one nation is justified 
for the sake of the creation of another do not 
need any excuses. History taught us that they 
never did. 

Sadat’s admired peace efforts are greatly 
overrated—not that-I doubt the man’s sin- 
cerity, but I am also well aware of the 

expediency of his initiative: ‘Now that I have’ 
come to you, it is your turn.” Egypt has very 
eloquently passed the buck to Israel and it 
‘will stay with Israel as long as the world will 
allow the Arabs to use their oil in a political 
game (and there is nothing just about political 
games; all of it is expediency which is carried 
out as long as we allow it to be carried out). 
Sadat gave nothing but asks for everything. 
The danger of falling into such a trap lies in 
our tendency to seek simplistic solutions to a 
complicated problem. The most simplistic of 
all is the extermination of human lives. By the. 
same kind of logic we demand that Israel give 
up its rights because, if it does not, someone is 
going to retaliate against, the whole world. 
Have we lost all human decency that we' 
allow ourselves to be blackmailed and con- 
sequently seek a “‘final solution’? 

As to the claim about the overrepresenta- 
tion of Jews in the media, congress, univer- 
sities, etc., this is an old tactic used by Nazi 
Germany, which I sincerely hope.the Fords 
do not suggest be repeated. Congress repre- 
sentatives are elected by a majority rule, 
university professors are recruited and pro- 
tmoted on the basis of academic achieve- 
ments, and media people get there by means 
of their monetary and journalistic abilities. 
Israel can hardly be blamed for it, nor can the 
Arabs for that matter. 

Let me comment briefly on some of the 


other claims made by the Fords. 

American lives were lost on the USS 
Liberty in 1967 because that ship had no 
business being there, and I suggest that the 
Fords study the matter for the sake of finding 
the truth before bringing it up as an excuse for 
their solutions. The same for their reliance on 
biased reports on Israel’s treatment of non- 
Jews. Why not blame Russia for all our 
troubles? Moreover, the danger of nuclear 
war lies in the relationship between the US 
and USSR, not in the American support of, 
Israel. The Russian wheat deal has a lot todo 
with the inflation in this country, why not 
make sure that everyone of Russian origin be 
barred from congress, the universities, and 
the media? 

To blame unemployment and under- 
nourishment on Israel amounts to blaming 
Blacks for street crime. Not only is it er- 
roneous, it diverts our attention from basic ills 
created and perpetuated by a particular eco- 
nomic order coupled with grave racist pro- 
pensities, the consequences of which are too 
horrifying to comprehend. It is not 2.4 billion 
dollars that will solve our critical problems, 
nor will they help against intelligence activi- 
ties. The lack of ability to see that may be 
caused by the absence of drive to learn the 
truth, but it also, and I suspect that it is in the 
case of the Fords, comes from a basic racist 
ideology which made the Jews a historic 
scapegoat so expedient that few question it. 

And finally, what are the Fords’ solutions if 
not suggestions to put racial quotas back into 
the system and create structural barrieres to 
freedom of thought and speech both of which 
are based on prejudice, racist ideology, and 
the will to strike out against anyone who is: 
different. Let me remind the Fords that it is: 
either the principle of free speech or a bias 
that enabled their letter to be published in the 
City on a Hill. Since the Fords are against 
both lines of action, maybe it would have 
been better if their letter had not been pub- 
lished at all. It would have been consistent 
with their ideology. 

It is essential that every concerned person 
stand up and speak against racism such as the 
Fords. The City on a Hill editor was quite 
right in giving the letter the title of anti- 
Semitism since this is what it is all about, not, 
as it pretends to be, a quest for solutions to. 
critical problems. It is most of all the respon- 
sibility of the chancellor of this campus that 
such attitudes and consequent actions be 
dealt with effectively and justly. 


Batia Sharon 
Sociology—College V 
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How Chinese is Chinese New Year? 


by Christopher Marlowe 
[hey came on tour bus, land rover, cable car, bicycle, even on 
crutches (No rickshaws were in sight). Over and down the San 
Francisco hills they swarmed to downtown’s sky-scraping bank 
and hotel district. Some lined the streets, others perched 


precariously atop traffic lights, street signs, and gas pumps. - 


Those less courageous remained a few blocks away with their 
binoculars. Still others leaned dangerously out their hotel 
windows. Not even Jimmy Carter, the Zodiac Killer or Mick 
Jagger could have attracted such a crowd. The 1978" Chinese 
New Year parade was about to begin. 

In spite of the large numbers and the constant noise of 
exploding fire crackers, there seemed to be little enthusiasm 
from the onlookers. One elderly Chinese man, unable to 
penetrate the wall of observers, roamed aimlessly in the only 
open space to be found, far from the passing parade. Another 
Chinese woman was still tending her shop. “*I didn’t want to 
go,”’ she confided. “It's the same thing every year.”’ 

The first Chinese are reported to have arrived in San 
Francisco in 1848. But by 1851 there was a community 
of some 12,000 and their New Year’s celebration was already 
an important occasion. However, in 1936 one observer wrote, 
“The Chinese New Year is not what it used to be. The faithful 
no longer parade through the street. The flag poles no longer 
blossom with the Standard of the Imperial Court...nor does the 
Cltinese dragon writhe through the streets.” 

Traditionally the Sacred Lion replaced the Dragon in the 
New Year’s parade if no other major festival had taken place 
earlier in the year. The Sacred Lion used to pass through the 
streets and snatch up pieces of red paper in which were hidden 
contributions to the community. However, the dragon can now 
be expected every year although the Feast of the Hungry 
Ghosts, the Feast of the Dragon Boat, and the Feast of the 
Goddess of Heaven seem to have faded into the past of the 
Chinese-American community. 


COKE 


Time effects a change on all things. However, in 1940 the 
Writers Program of the Work Projects Administration in 
Northern California clearly pointed out, ‘‘Chinatown yields to 
the ways of the West...” 

Contributions for the financing of the parade come from 
various parts of the community including some of the hotels in 
the Chinatown area. The Holiday Inn on Kearny Street, along 
which the parade passed, contributed $3,000 and had a few 
banners displayed in the parade. Their enormous hotel had no 
vacancies the night of the parade, neither did the Mark Hopkins 
and the Fairmont hotels. The two latter hotels attributed their 


full occupancy to a convention of the National Auto Dealers 
Association which took place the same weekend, however. 


It was the year of the horse. There could be no mistaking the 
matter. White Horse Whisky’s sculpted horse passed by. Next 
the Marin County Sheriff's department was represented by four 
horsemen carrying two American flags, one California flag, and 
the sheriff's department flag (Indeed no flag of the Standard 
Imperial Court was proudly displayed). The sheriffs were 
followed by a street cleaner, which drew rounds of applause. 

Besides floats, dancers, and musicians, the parade included 
the Armijo marching band (bagpipes and all) and what appear- 
ed to be the marine corps performing marching drills. Then 
some sixty pre-teen age girls dressed in shining red dresses ran 


by playing the Sound of Music’s own Do (a deer) Re Mi on 
their sixty xylophones (One bystander claimed to have heard 
them warming up with God Bless America). The float of the 
Miss Beauty contest upstaged all others. Shouts of “I’m in 
love’ came from the crowd. 

“They're nice,” said one 68-year-old man. Born in Japan, he’ 
spent most of his youth in Hawaii before joining the American 
forces during the war. Afterwards he moved to California where 
he worked on farms and then in San Francisco restaurants. He 
has been living in Chinatown for the past few years. ‘I think 
everyone should contribute to the parade,” he said, “‘It’s nice. 
But I bet it’s better in Rio. I mean they’re happier there. People 
here have too much economic stress.” “You know,” he added, 
“F. D. R. he’s the one. He changed by life twice. In the 
depression I only made a dollar a day. But then he gave me $50, 
and then $60. He affected my life twice. I mean people have to 
be assured of their rights, a decent living. Decent! Not caviar 
and champagne but a good hamburger is nice.” 

After the dragon had passed, the crowds quickly dispersed. 
But the firecrackers continued and the amusement park, one 
block up from the parade, was still open with its ferris wheel, 
shooting galleries, popcorn and coke. 

Chinese New Year had come and gone quickly. But next year 
will the topless bars still offer the Chinese New Year special and 
will Robertson’s Chevrolet still give away free fortune cookies? 


Battle Lines Forming Over Pogonip 


by Laura Breslaw 


The fight by local environmentalists to secure land for a 
greenbelt around Santa Cruz received its first threatening blow 
last Wednesday night when the City Planning Commission 
decided to annex the Pogonip property. While the decision 
doesn’t assure annexation uniil the proposal goes before the 
public and the City Council, it does increase the likelihood the 
property will be purchased for development. 


Pogonip is a 614-acre land parcel presently owned by the 
Cowell Foundation, adjacent to the eastern portion of the 
University. Its cascading hillsides, flora and fauna and em- 
bracing view of Monterey Bay are special features of the 
undeveloped property. 


Wednesday night's decision reflects precipitating concern for 
population growth in Santa Cruz. The city is currently seeking 
new outlets for low income housing to meet the needs of a 
tempestuous flood of immigrants, which accounted for 95% of 
the population increase in Santa Cruz from 1970-1976. 

Although the need for low income housing is indisputable, 
there is great controversy over where and how to approach 
urban expansion. 

How to expand opens up two options: The city can either 
expand up or out. Upward expansion refers to high density 
urban development. This means more low acreage houses and 
high rise units within existing residential areas. 

Outward expansion means extending urban sprawl into the 
few remaining open space parcels surrounding the city. 

There are advantages and disadvantages to either approach. 
According to Elizabeth Schilling, a UCSC senior doing her 
thesis on a Cost Revenue Analysis of Pogonip, ‘*While high 
density housing isn’t necessarily bad, the problem is that 
people don’t want to live in high rise units. The demand is for 
single unit homes.” 

Schilling also explained that it is “too political to go high 
density.” Jerry Bowden, chair of the City Planning Commis- 
sion, explained to her that there isn’t the leadership in govern- 
ment to convince the people of the value of high density 
expansion. Integrating low and moderate priced housing with 
multiple unit developments threatens to degrade property 
values in upper- and middle-class neighborhoods. 

Where to expand leaves few option. In Santa Cruz, there is a 
scarcity of open space areas available for development. Live 
Oak and Western Drive are two other alternatives to the 
Pogonip purchase. However, while Live Oak has been given 


marginal consideration, Western Drive seems unlikely because 
the hard terrain makes it difficult to extend services there. 

Pogonip is the most promising of the three because of its 
proximity to the city and its availability for purchase. 

The Cowell Foundation, established by Samuel Cowell in 
1955 using Cowell family assets, would like to sell the land to 
keep the foundation growing. According to Schilling, the 
Cowell Foundation is “cash poor,’’ and needs to sell the 
Pogonip to raise money. Under the 1969 Tax Reform Acct, the 
Foundation must dispose of 6% of its holdings each year. To 
raise the cash needed for the grants and financial requirements 
of the law, the Foundation sells select parcels of its vast land 
holdings. ; 

Another reason for their desire to sell is property tax drain. 
However, figures on this make it hard to substantiate. 

Save the “Greenbelt” 

Environmentalists and area nature lovers are rabid to keep 
the property in its present state. The Santa Cruz Citizens Fora 
Greenbelt and Open Space Committee recently coalesced to 
remedy urban sprawl. Working to acquire land for a “green 
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belt” of natural boundaries around Santa Cruz, they are 
anxious to put an end to urban expansion. 

Robert Hall, one member of this committee and President of 
the Downtown Chamber of Commerce, urges that “the people 
of Santa Cruz have the unique opportunity to differentiate a 
community from the open space surrounding it.” 

Unlike San Jose, he explained, which is “shattered by the 
spill over of suburbs, shopping centers and small industries, 
‘Santa Cruz provides a park-like area of open space, trails, 
picnic areas and parks in the boundaries of the city.” Hall and 
his committee members feel these must be preserved. 

The importance of the Greenbelt, according to Andrew 
Morin, a UCSC student working on the Committee, is that “the 
city resident doesn’t have to travel through the suburbs to get to 
the-country. The space is close to the urban area and yet not 
engulfed by the gradually diminishing sprawl.” 

Other group members, such as Paul Lee, see the value of the 
Pogonip property in its cultural and natural history, which 
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MATH from p. 20 


college and minimizing the effects of sex discrimination. 

“The aim is not to turn every girl into a scientist but to 
persuade them to keep their options open,” said Joyce Hakansson, 
a program coordinator at the Lawrence Hall of Science, one of 
the conference sponsors. “So many girls drop math in ninth or 
tenth grade with no idea how they are limiting the cholcrs they 
will have later... 

Discussion at the conferences illustrated how deeply girls 
suffer conflict over the nagging stereotyping of the “women 
scientist.”” “Ugly,” “old,” and “lonely” were some of the 
adjectives evoked by the term in one session. 

‘Why can’t we say instead that a woman scientist is ‘honest,’ 
‘hard-working,’ and ‘logical’?” asked nuclear engineer Judy 
Lim. 

“They don’t want you logical,” a 16-year-old honors math 
student lamented. And a high school senior said the factory 
where she worked summers had closed off higher-paying jobs to 
women because they “distracted men.” ‘What if I do all this 
work and go to school for years and years to get my Ph.D. and 
then they decide women can’t have jobs?” she asked. 

“That won’t happen to you,” countered Luisa Hansen, a 


: senior physicist at the Lawrence Livermore Laboratories. 


“One of the fantastic things about having a career is the 
confidence you get from being good at something. Nobody can 
take it away from you: and you will always be in demand because 
of your competence.” 

Most of the women at the conference, however, admitted they 
had suffered some discrimination in their careers. 

“‘We aren’t trying to tell you it doesn’t exist,” said Lenore 
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If the appeal is denied or no answer is given within 20 to 30 
days, then you may file suit in a federal District Court. You may 
want o seek counsel at this point. 

The FBI and other agencies now have large backlogs. The 
Bureau will try to stall at least 60 days to send material. If they 
take this long, then contact some legal help to expedite the 
process. 

For more details on using the FOIA, a pamphlet entitled 
“The New Freedom of Information Act and National Security 
Secrecy” is available for 50¢ from the Project on National 
Security and Civil Liberties, 122 Maryland Ave., N.E., 


‘ Washingion D.C., 20002. You may also inquire of Paul 


Glickman at City on a Hill for the same information. Below are 
some addresses of federal agencies you can request files from; 


many more are available by contacting the Press. 


ARMY: 
Department of the Army 
’ Office for the Freedom of 
Information, OCP-OSA 
The Pentagon 
Washington D.C. 20330 
202 697-4122 


CIA Freedom of Information 
Coordinator 

Central Intelligence Agency 

Washington D.C. 20505 

202 351-7676 


CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION: 
Assistant Executive Director 
Freedom of Information 

Civil Service Commission 


1900 E Street, NW 
Washington D.C. 20415 
202 632-4458 


DEFENSE, DEPARTMENT OF: 

Directorate for Freedom of 
Information 

Office of the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense (Public 
Affairs) 

Room 2C757, The Pentagon 

Washington D.C. 20301 


SEVERAL BUREAU OF INVESTIGATICN. 
Federal Bureau of Investigation 
U.S. Dept. of Justice 

9th and Penn. Avenue, NW 
Washington D.C 20535 

262 324-2935 


Blum, head of the Mathematics Department at Mills College, in 
Oakland. “We're saying it’s out there but you can beat it.” 


. Cultural Factors 

Though mathematical abilities of boys and girls are about 
equal, tests of visual-spatial ability necessary for some kinds of 
problem-solving show a slight male superiority. Most research- 
ers believe the different to be culturally, rather than genetically 
based. 

‘“‘Boys are encouraged to manipulate objects, take things 
apart, while girls are rarely encouraged in such activities,” says 
Nancy Kreinberg, coordinator of women’s programs at the 
Lawrence Hall of Science. ‘Boys also have far greater physical 
freedom, so it’s hardly surprising they have better developed 
spatial abilities.” 

In elementary school, boys do about the same as girls in 
math. But, as one survey revealed, most teachers believe the 
boys actually do better—and have higher expectations of their 


‘male students. 


Then, in junior high school, girls’ math grades begin to drop. - 
“There’s this enormous pressure to be the conventional high 
school girl, into cheerleading, boys, and clothes,” says one Bay 
Area mother. ‘‘It’s a kind of narcissism that conflicts with 
achievement.” 

By senior high school, the majority of girls opt out of math. 

‘The word is getting out to the parents and teachers,” says 
Nancy Kreinberg. ‘‘Now it’s the kids who need help. And we 
are using the feminist network to make sure there is support for 
them at every step.” 

The most important element of these programs, Kreinberg 
says, is that young women are provided with role models. One 
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spans thousands of years of aboriginal and Spanish occupation 
and still echoes its history through its towering Tanoak trees and 
Limestone Kilns. 


The environmental-protectionist twist of the committee goes 
back about five years, when many of its members worked 
successfully to prevent city development of Wilder Ranch and 
Lighthouse Field. They now hope to prove that development of 
the Pogonip will not settle the problems of low-cost housing 
because of its high property value and installation costs. 


The committee bases this contention on current figures 
compiled by the County Planning Department concerning 
installment costs of possible developed areas. Northern Santa 
Cruz (Pogonip) ranks 10th for the cost of installment of urban 
services in the county and third for total predicted costs. 


Property value of the Pogonip is also very high because it is 
one of the last remaining open spaces in Santa Cruz. “The irony 
of this,” explained Schilling, “is, that it will automatically 
increase the price of the houses. It’s impossible to have low cost 
housing there with high investment costs and the current supply 

demand of the housing market.” 

Schilling further said that the only way she feels there could 
be low-cost housing is through government subsidies—either to 
individuals interested in purchasing Pogonip property, or to the 
developer, to help supplement their costs. This would allow 
people the choice of what area they want to live in and settle 
problems of cost differentials. 

Projections for development of Pogonip are still in the 
speculative stage. The Planning Commission is now consider-. 
ing four options for the future of the Pogonip. These include: 


@‘...treat Pogonip as a typical parcel of vacant land.” 
@Land Banking—“...the City would acquire the land, plan 
its future use, and then resell it to private developers subject 
to various conditions and restrictions.” 
@Greenbelt—City, State, or a private group would pur- 
chase Pogonip “‘..:and retain it as a permanent green belt.” 
@Do nothing. 

Future Action 

As the battle stirs more controversy, the City Planning 
Commission and the City Coucil will be slow to produce a 
definitive plan of action. According to Bill Raffo, Santa Cruz 
City Planner, a public hearing on the committee’s recommenda- 
tions is scheduled for March 8th at the Civic Auditorium. 
Following this the committee plans another meeting among 
themselves to discuss the public hearing and make any final 
changes in their proposals. Their recommendations will be 
‘presented to the City Council in late April. 

Raffo can’t make any estimate on how long it will be before 
the City Council arrives at its decision, but he feels it is unlikely 
that they will change the recommendations of the Planning 
Commission. 

Meanwhile, as the fate of Pogonip looms somewhere in the 
high canopied branches of the Tanoak trees, another mystery 
remains unanswered. From where does the Pogonip take its 
name? Is it a combination of the three favorite activities at the 
country club: ‘‘polo,” ‘golf,’ and “nipping”? Or is it the 
Shoshone Indian word meaning ‘“‘white death’’? 
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experiment at Purdue University indicated that the lack of such 
female models is a severe handicap for women students. When 
_the mathematics department hired a group of women lecturers, 
the attrition rate among women math majors dropped from 40 
percent to 12 percent, exactly the male rate. And the young 
participants in the Bay Area Conferences confirmed that 
meeting successful female scientists was extremely valuable. 

“I always knew there were women scientists,” said Merrie- 
Jo de Silva, a Bay Area high school senior. “But until today, I 
didn’t know what important work they did. I am really im- 
pressed with how these women have established themselves.” . 

Successful as these programs have been to date, members of 
the Women in Science Network say much more needs to be 
done, and on a much larger scale. 

Since most remedial reading courses are made up over- 
whelmingly of boys, they suggest that schools institute remedial 
visual-spatial courses, primarily for girls. Teachers and coun- 
selors who are still steering girls away from math and science 
courses must be enlightened, they say—a task the Lawrence 
Hall of Science “Equals” Program has undertaken through its 
summer workshops for educators. Above all, girls of average 
ability and low motivation must also be reached. 

“A lot of girls who wind up as waitresses and clerks could 


have had jobs as computer programmers or in the skilled trades 


if they had taken math,”’ said Joyce Hakansson of the Lawrence 
Hall of Science. “‘And housewives who never went beyond 
tenth grade geometry are going to have an increasingly difficult 
time understanding what’s going on in a technological age. 
Literacy in the coming society is going to include an under- 
standing of math and science concepts.” 


“The’Natural“Hair 
Care Genter 


The finest in personalized hair design 
& natural hair care. 


Specializing in men’s & Women’s haircutting & 
styling, split end trims, protein hair reconstruction. 


Vitamin E hot oil treatments & 100% natural hennas 
(colored and neutral). 


10% DISCOUNT w/ BONNIE 
FARAOLA 


W/THIS AD MON 3/6 - WED 3/1 ONLY 


419 Cedar Street For Aprt. Call 425-8888 
Open This Sunday By Appt. Only ' 


KZSC Got 
the Big One! 


advertise with CHP 


Around the World Fall 1978 


Join the 
Semester at Sea of the 
University of Colorado for an 
unparalleled international 
educational experience. Sail from 
Los Angeles Sept. 9, by way of the 
South Pacific, Indian Ocean, and Africa. 
Applications now being accepted. 


For Free Color Brochure, call or write: Semester at Sea, Taj Mahal Building, 
P.O. Box 2488, Laguna Hills, CA 92654. Telephone (800) 854-0195 (toll-free 
outside California) (714) 581-6770 (in California). SS. Universe is fully air- 
conditioned, 18,000 tons, of Liberian registry. 
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Looking for a room for spring quarter. 
Central or on busline. Please contact 
Christopher Marlowe—429-4155. 
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ENERGY CONSERVATION, | 
ENERGY CRUNCH, 


WILD LIFE PRESERVATION, 
RECYCLING, 
FUEL CONSERVATIO 
PUBLIC RECREATIO 
LAND CONSERVATIO 


TEST PREPARATION SPECI 


SINCE 1938 


SAN FRANCISCO 415-433-1763 

PALO ALTO 415- 327-0841 

SACRAMENTO = 916-448-0351 
ANTA CRUZ 408-call 411 


CENTERS IN MAJOR U.S. CITIES 
800-223-1782 


Crisis Secretary 


20 YEARS EXPERIENCE IN . 

TYPING, CASSETTE TRANSCRIPTION, 
COMPOSING LETTERS 

IN MEDICAL, LEGAL, EDUCATIONAL 
ARCHITECTUAL AND REAL 

ESTATE FIELDS 


NO JOB TOO BIG OR SMALL 
for Students, Professionals or 
Business 


5215 Scotts Valley Dr. 
Hacienda Center Scotts Valley 
438-1253 


HELP 


PG&E needs bright well- 
educated civil, electrical or 
mechanical engineers to 
work on difficult and com- 
plex problems. 

The burden is heavy. The 
problems are many. It’s 
our job to provide enough 
energy for the essential 


OFFSET PRINTING 


amounts of gas and electric 
energy. 

If you’re genuinely con- 
cerned about people and the 
environment, and are man 
or woman enough to work 
for realistic solutions to near 
impossible problems—PG&E 
would welcome your help. 
needs of the public and the The pay is good and we'll 
tremendous environmental _ give you all the responsi- 
housecleaning job that needs _ bility you can handle. 
to be done in waste recy- For an employment inter- 
cling, smog-freerapid transit, view, contact John Clemson, 
fume incineration, and PG&E Professional Employ- 
water purification. All of ment Office at 
these tasks will require large 245 Market St. PGwvE 


509 CEDAR ST.425-1177 


*photos taken...passport, news 
candid and t.D. 


*student and faculty discounts 


*24 hour service on photos 
finishing 


*we do our own black and 
white processing 35mm 


open datly 9-5, Saturdays 10-2 
closed Sunday 


The Camere Shep 
119 Woinut Ayerve Sane Crus 4237103 


An Equal Opportunity Employer—men and women 


SPORTSRAP 


With Paul & Jeff Gilbert 
Sundays at 6 PM 
On KZSC — FM 88.1 Stereo 
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Ihe Student Travel Catalog - the 
how-to travel handbook tor the academic 
community New 1978 edition! Includes 64 
pages of bargain flights. fares and accommoda- 
tions. plus facts about discounts. applications 
for travel documents. much more For students. 
faculty, administrators Covers Europe. Asia. 
Africa Latin America the U S andthe Mideast 


To Get Your FREE Copy 
Come See Us At: 


<x 
eA) PIZZA * SPAGHETTI * SALADS* BEER. 
BY 1721 MISSION ST. 427-1785 


Chris Sloan UCSC Travel Advisor 


Campus Activities Office 


above the Whole Earth Rest. 425-1481 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday 2:30-5:00 
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STUDENT TRAVEL - 
CHEAPEST FLIGHTS, STU- 
DENT HOSTEL CARDS, PSA 
FLIGHTS, FOR INFORMATION 
& RESERVATIONS SEE CHRIS 
SLOAN, UCSC TRAVEL AD- 
VISER IN THE CAMPUS AC-. 
TIVITIES OFFICE (ABOVE THE 
WHOLE EARTH RESTAURANT) 
2:30-5 PM, TUES. THROUGH 
THURS. OR CALL 425-1481. 


PUPPIES — Norweigan Elkhound 
puppies. Have first shots. Good with 
children. Easily trained. Call 429- 
children. Easily trained. Call 429-1454 
or leave message for Monty at 
429-2430. 


HAULING AND STORAGE — 
HAULING—household goods, etc. 
STORAGE —household goods and 


‘vehicles. Reasonable rates. Tele- 


phone: 475-0888. 


TYPING. JET SECRETARIAL 
SERVICE — Quality typing, cas- 
sette transcription, etc. IBM Cor- 
recting Selectric. 9063B Soquel Drive, 
Aptos. 688-7718, evenings 688-7212. 


MEN! WOMEN! JOBS ON 
SHIPS — American. Foreign. No 
experience required. Excellent pay. 
Worldwide travel. Summer job or 
career. Send $3 for information. 
SEAFAX, Dept. B-13, Box 2049, 
Port Angeles, Washington 98362. 


8 WOMENS HEALTH CENTER 
w n till8 pm — 10-4 Mon.-Fri/7-9 pm Wed. 
No ope P Gynecological/Abortion _appts./ 
Monday— Thursday Health library/Dr. referrals/Preg- 


nancy screening/Counseling/Ovula- 
tion method classes/Patient rights 
info and more. 250 Locust St., 
427-3500. 


JAZZ GUITAR COURSE — 
Complete home course includes in- 
structional book and cassette tape; no 
music theory background necessary; 
clear, straightforward; improve vast- 
ly; $25, COCONUT GROVE 
MUSIC, Box 337, Gunnison, Colo- 
rado 81230. 


COLLEGIATE RESEARCH 
PAPERS — Thousands on file. All 
academic subjects. Send $1 for mail 
order catalog. Box 25918-Z, Los 
Angeles, CA 90025. (213) 477-8474. 


COURSE IN BEG. PHOTO—B/W 
Course will cover basic darkroom 
techniques and ideas in visual percep- 
tion. Individual or group instruction. 
Free darkroom use. 423-7095. 


For sale—$200.00. A_ beautiful 
Brazilian classical guitar—inlaid 
wood, excellent condition. Call Blanca 
429-1138. 


WORK IN JAPAN! Teach English 
‘conversation. No experience, degree, 
or Japanese required. Send long, 
stamped, self-addressed envelop for 
details. Japan-577, 411 W. Center, 
Centralia, WA 98531. 


Boogic fever? Disco workshop with 
Celeste Farr—Beginners, Mon. &~ 
Tues.5-6 pm March 6&7, 12&13; 
Wed. & Fri. 7-8 pm Mar. 9&10, 
16&17. Intermediate; Mon/Tues 6- 
7pm Mar. 6&7, 12&13. School of the 
SC Ballet, 2960 Soquel Ave., 475- 
1010. 


ADDRESSERS WANTED IM- 
MEDIATELY — Work at home, no 
experience necessary, excellent pay. 
Write American Service, 8350 Park 
Lane, Suite 269, Dallas, TX 75231. 


ROOM FOR RENT — Woman, 2 
bdm. duplex in Capitola. Spacious 
and sunny. Available March 15 or 
sooner. $100/mo + 1/2 util. First 
and last + $37.50 deposit. No dogs. 
Prefer serious student. Susan, 476-4896. 
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Cleaning 
’ house 


We're “cleaning house” to make room for 
new stuff that’s on the way. We cleared out the 


stock room. Reduced our winter clothing to, clear. 
And marked down all the slow-movers. 
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